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If you are looking for a book in 


HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL SCIENCE 


—that deals simply and realistically with 
one of the chief issues of human living 
—social and personal adjustment 











—that will aid high school boys and girls 
in achieving harmonious adjustment 
to their environment 


—that provides a practical ‘‘design for 
living’”’ which effectively bridges the gap 
between the curriculum and life 

—that develops the subject in a way that 


students will enter it with interest and 
enthusiasm 





you will welcome this new book 


PERSONAL and SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


A few of the comments that have hailed 
By this new book: 


Was L. UHL “The first step toward a new and genuinely 
functional approach to the study of social science 
Dean, College of . - 
in secondary schools. 














Education 
and *“‘A most remarkable book from cover to cover 
. . . the most skeptical reader will find himself 
FRANCIS F. POWERS infatuated with the many facts presented in 
Associate Professor of novel, story-like form.” 
Education , , “The book does not point morals nor preach 
Washington University sermons, but shows how through honesty of self- 


analysis . . . students can build up personalities 
which will make for more efficient living.” 


Written in such elementary, concrete style that it may be used with success at 
any level in the high school. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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New Books 


World History — Sociology — Contemporary Problems 


STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
b 
Carl Becker and Frederic Duncalf 
A 1938 World History 
Significant emphasis on the influence of ideas and vivid characterizations of great figures of history. 
* * * KK K 
SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY 
b 
Bogardus a Lewis 
A High School Sociology 


There is in this book not only specific help for the student in making his adjustment to society, but a 
stimulating spirit of idealism and an appreciation of the contribution which art, music, drama, religion, 
and literature can make to the life of an individual. 


x* * * * 
THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS THE HEADLINE BOOKS 
f f 
The Public Affairs Committee The Foreign Policy Association 


Live, up-to-the-minute discussions of national and world problems. Simple interpretations of basic re- 
searches now available for high school classes. Distributed to schools by Silver Burdett Company. 


WRITE for descriptive and illustrated brochures on the above titles to: 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
45 E. 17th St. 581 Boylston St. 221 E. 20th St. 149 New Montgomery St. 
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A Successful Integration 
Life Situations | of CIVICS, history, 


SOCIETY IN ACTION is written ‘ 
in a simple, entertaining style that geography, and Guidance: 


appeals to pupils. It has a reading 


difficulty of 7th grade placement, and 
an interest rating of superior, accord- 
an interest rating of superior, accord | QVC UETY im ACTION 
Stanford Achievement Test. Through- By Helen Halter 


t, it present ] life situations o 
ss pos ag ey a aden ——s Supervisor of Social Studies, Milne School 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany 


, Sample Units ’ This guide book for pupils contains 50 curriculum units cover- 
Unit 2—How Can I Be Truly Patri- ing 7th, 8th, and 9th grade social-studies. A course based upon 














otic? SOCIETY IN ACTION uses reference material, varied activi- 
Unit 4-—How Should I Form My ties, committee work, democratic discussion, and all of the best 

Opinions? features of progressive education. Social-studies teachers find 
Unit 14—Our School , constant use for their examination copy of SOCIETY IN 
Unit 16—Beauty in Our Community ACTION as a manual and a source of ideas, while they con- 
Unit 17—Buying in Our Community sider it for adoption. There are excellent individual reference 
ws gar” wg 3 in Our Community lists for each topic of each unit. This book is a time-saver to 
ni e Newspaper . . its. 
Unit 27—Politics in Our Community teachers preparing thelr own units 
Unit 28—Power in Our Community List $1.66—30-day approval 
— 30—Public Opinion A 
Jnit 41—Big Business 4 4 207 Fourth Ave. 
Unit 43—Labor Inor P ublishing Co. New York 
Unit 47—Stand ivi 
Unit 49_War oe a hee Y Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
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a new book in which 


YESTERDAY throws its searchlight on TODAY 


OUR AMERICA 


provides the pupil with a vivid, realistic background 
for a better understanding of contemporary life, giving 


it a clearer and more meaningful aspect. 


Here, the great pageant of America’s history is pre- 
sented in ten colorful, fluid ‘‘Episodes’’ that serve as 
foci for many interesting and related incidents and 
movements. Each Episode is preceded by an over-view 
summing up for the pupil the content of the chapters in 
the group. The dramatic yet intimate style of these 
‘“‘curtain-raisers”’ brings the drama of the past into the 


pupil’s comprehension and awakens his interest. 


Our America, although it preserves the essential conti- 
nuity of the narrative, does not emphasize ithe ktrictly 
chronological, or chronicle type of history. Proper rela- 
tionships are established which so link together the 


data presented that the pupil sees history as actuality. 


OUR AMERICA 


Past and Present 


By DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, Ph.D.,' Professor of Education, New York Univer- 
sity and MARY HARDEN, M.A., Director of Social Studies, Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University 


lii + 787 pages $1.76 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL 


ECONDARY education for all—this 
S seems the implication of increasing 

secondary school enrollment, of the 
unemployment statistics for adolescents, of 
improving school transportation facilities, 
and of NYA assistance. 

Many of those now able to remain in 
school have ability of high order, and can 
profit as well as any from the existing school 
program. Others, perhaps more numerous, 
and drawn from the lower range of IQ’s, find 
a curriculum ill adapted to their abilities, 
to which they are unable to adjust. Do they 
belong in school? Certainly—but not in a 
program from which they derive little but 
discouragement and failure. Yet it is en- 
tirely possible that the program from which 
they do not profit is reasonably adequate for 
many others in the school population. 


E have a traditional ideal of democ- 

racy—of equal opportunity for all. 
But equal in what respect? Surely not identi- 
cal—the same for those of high intellectual 
capacity, those of high manual skill, the 
talented in music and art, and those whose 
special abilities, talents, and interests can 
not readily be identified. 

Some differentiation has of course been 
made. High schools once predominantly col- 
lege preparatory have long since established 
technical preparatory, commercial, and 
“general” courses of study, and some larger 
cities have established specialized schools. A 
few schools have special courses for girls 
who plan to train for nursing, or for those 
students who expect to enter normal schools. 





Vocational schools have made their appear- 
ance, though they tend to serve pupils of 
special aptitudes along lines still few and 
restricted. The large number of high school 
graduates whom the National Youth Com- 
mission finds drifting into housework or 
manual labor, together with those who have 
found no work of any kind, may have been 
trained for fields already over crowded—or 
they may not have been prepared at all for 
practical life beyond school. 

The CCC camps have taken up some of 
the slack, developed, gropingly and with 
inadequate staffs and equipment, a program 
of education that includes vocational train- 
ing or retraining. Little has been done for 
girls, however, and the challenge to the 
schools, committed to a program of prepara- 
tion for effective citizenship and to the de- 
velopment of “rich and many-sided person- 
alities,” able to cope with a changing society, 
certainly has not been met. 


OMOGENEOUS grouping has been 
H tried—and sometimes found wanting. 
Occasionally it has been a farce—sections 
organized by intelligence scores have been 
given the same course, the same materials, 
and even the same rate of ‘“‘progress.”” Bad 
results, in such case, need not be attributed 
to the grouping. The practice has, however, 
been condemned as undemocratic, though 
the same result achieved through differenti- 
ated courses or specialized schools has been 
widely accepted. The possibilities of intelli- 
gent use of grouping are suggested by Mrs 
Whitham’s article, “By-Products,” in this 
issue. If grouping can facilitate the develop- 
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ment of better citizenship, of better rounded 
personalities, it need not be condemned as 
undemocratic. Athletics, social organiza- 
tions, and other non-academic activities still 
provide opportunity for pupils of all types 
and levels of ability to mingle and act to- 
gether. Nor is grouping by ability more in- 
vidious in class than on the athletic field or 
in music or art. Teachers who in classes with 
a wide range of ability can stimulate both 
the ablest and the “dullest” pupils are rare 
indeed; both extremes are sacrificed to the 
average, with a resulting waste at both ends 
that jeopardizes the basic objectives of demo- 
cratic education. 


DIFFERENTIATION IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


HAT are the implications of differ- 

entiation for social studies classes? 
Henry Johnson's suggestion that elementary 
history or social studies is narrative and de- 
scriptive, concerned with men, their actions, 
and what happened to them, while advanced 
history or social studies is more concerned 
with ideas and generalizations is highly use- 
ful. His fundamental principle that all good 
teaching starts with the experience and 
knowledge already possessed by pupils sup- 
ports the current interest in community 
study—an aspect of the social studies that can 
be brought within the range of any ability 
level. The activity program, effectively ap- 
plied in the Tulsa class described by Mrs 
Whitham, holds further promise, as does 
visual instruction. 

If reading materials are to be used—and 
they need to be—for groups of limited read- 
ing ability, our textbooks and reference 
volumes should be shorter, and should de- 
velop a smaller number of themes, ideas, 
and generalizations with more liberal use 
of narrative and descriptive material. The 
widely accepted view that the curriculum 
becomes easy if it is concerned with prob- 
lems of immediate importance to society is 
not necessarily true—the problems that 
trouble adult society may not be of impor- 
tance to pupils, and the pupils moreover may 
lack the experience and knowledge necessary 
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to intelligent and profitable consideration, 
Community study and activities may expand 
experience; narrative and descriptive his. 
tory can expand knowledge. Neither kind of 
study, however, can safely be hurried with 
“slow” pupils. 


HAT of the abler students, intellec- 

tually more mature, able to consider 
ideas and to develop generalizations? They 
have been much neglected. In many schools 
the reorganization of the curriculum has 
made courses easier, has deprived abler stu- 
dents of needed stimulation and discipline, 
Is it snobbish or undemocratic to suggest 
that a special program, whether in the 
classics and mathematics, or the newer 
courses in English, natural science and so- 
cial studies, or in the arts, or in various 
vocational programs is highly desirable? Is 
it undemocratic to suggest that equal oppor- 
tunity is actually not identical opportunity 





but rather full opportunity to develop the | 


special abilities that individuals may 
sess? That still leaves unsolved the problem 
of those who appear generally mediocre, but 
as the school program continues to broaden, 
as physical health, mental hygiene, and 
social adjustments are improved through 
agencies more and more frequently found in 
schools, perhaps even that stubborn obstacle 
to the development of effective citizenship 
and integrated personalities can be removed 
or reduced. 


EANWHILE some points seem clear. 
M Developing good citizenship is nota 
matter of discussing government and talking 
about civic responsibility. Developing rich 
and many-sided personalities is not a matter 
of making school easy enough so that no- 
body fails, and most can have a good time 
during school years. Students of high intel- 
lectual capacity need to be challenged, 
stretched. Pupils with special talents or abil- 
ities need the opportunity—even the obliga- 
tion—to develop them fully. And the rest, 
until talents and abilities can be found or 
developed, need first a program within theit 
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range and then insistence that within that 
range they do well. Those qualities of per- 
sonality and citizenship will develop best 
when responsibility adjusted to ability is 
discharged well. 


TEACHER PREPARATION 
LTHOUGH the licensing of public 
school teachers has had much atten- 
tion in state departments and has been the 
object of sharp attacks by such liberal arts 
college administrators as Dean Gildersleeve 
of Barnard College and, more recently, of 
President Valentine of the University of 
Rochester,! the implications of recent 
changes in fields such as the social studies 
call for deeper analysis of needs in teacher 
preparation. 


HE report to the Carnegie Foundation 

on a study of the relations of secondary 
and higher education in Pennsylvania made 
last spring by William S. Learned and Ben 
D. Wood 2 indicates that the problem is in 
part one of selection, that prospective teach- 
ers about to leave college made poorer ex- 
amination showings than nearly every other 
vocational class, and that many even had 
lower scores than high school seniors. Two 
implications seem clear, first that for teach- 
ers high standards of ability need to be 
maintained, and second that teaching 
should be made professionally and finan- 
cially attractive to able graduates of higher 
institutions. 


ORE, of course, than high academic 
M ability is demanded of prospective 
teachers. Health, personality, and breadth 
of sympathy need to be taken into account 
before professional training is completed. 
These considerations, not mentioned by 
President Valentine, are sometimes ignored 
until a candidate presents himself, duly ac- 
credited, to a superintendent or school 





*“Teacher Training vs. Teacher Education,” in Vital 
Speeches, 4:652-56, August 15, 1938. 

*The Student and His Knowledge. New York: Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1938. Bulletin no. 29. 
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board. But present concern is not with the 
resulting hardship to candidates but with 
the protection of schools against inade- 
quately prepared teachers. 

President Valentine, concerned with in- 
tellectual ability and command of subject 
matter, fails to take account of the changing 
role of teachers, the changing school popu- 
lation, and the increasingly technical nature 
of good teaching. Teachers must know sub- 
ject matter—the more the better—and, more 
than that, must know its meaning and social 
significance, not always made clear in col- 
lege and university classes. They must also 
know the materials, printed and visual, the 
experiences, and the activities through 
which that subject matter can acquire mean- 
ing to pupils of varied backgrounds, knowl- 
edge, interests, and abilities. Educational 
psychology, as Dr Valentine remarks, may 
sometimes be neither education nor psy- 
chology, but it needs to be, and can be, both. 
Testing, guidance, home and community re- 
lationships, all more or less technical, enter 
now into teachers’ professional activity. 


portant. If we are to have integration— 
and for that matter, even if we are not—re- 
lationships among the fields of subject mat- 
ter must have attention. Some colleges 
already provide it, and the rest no doubt 
can. Yet the problems of adapting integra- 
tion to the schools raise professional prob- 
lems of teaching which colleges ignore, no 
doubt properly. 

Finally, if secondary schools are to be 
schools of all the people, if the school pro- 
gram is to be adapted to the range of abilities 
and needs of the whole adolescent popula- 
tion, the problems of teaching are multi- 
plied. Even the practice teaching so scorned 
by Dr Valentine may be useful in calling at- 
tention to the professional problems in- 
volved. 


Been further considerations are im- 


IGHTEEN to thirty hours of assorted 
history and social science courses, with 
a more or less equal number of hours in 
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general and special education courses is in- 
adequate enough as teacher preparation for 
social studies teaching. The social studies, 
however organized, are a collection of sub- 
jects, boundless, complicated, beyond the 
mastery of any individual. Intelligent se- 
lection for schools, adaptation to different 
pupil needs, protection against misin- 
formation and propaganda, all require 
preparation going far beyond present re- 
quirements. Standards do need to be raised, 
and a program of continued education, or 
of re-education, added. Negative criticism 
may serve to call attention to the needs. A 
constructive program in colleges and uni- 
versities, based on sympathetic study of cur- 
rent educational needs, would be even more 
useful. 


THE NEW COLLEGE BOARD EXAMS 
Tis E exchange of letters, published in this 


issue, on the alternative two-unit history 
examinations to be administered next June 
by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, indicate a compromise between the 
present examination system and the recom- 
mendations of the College Board Commis- 
sion on History, published nearly two years 
ago. One-unit examinations in ancient, 
European, English, and American history 
will be continued, with a time allowance of 
three rather than two hours. The examina- 
tion in medieval and modern European his- 
tory will be dropped after 1939, since few 
candidates take it and “‘because the schools 
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and colleges do not consider this examina. 
tion important.” 


WO points are of interest in the ney 
two-unit examinations. English history, 
which has all but disappeared from public 
schools of the country, and for which Amer. 
ican authors and publishers have ceased to 





provide up-to-date textbooks, continues tg | 
hold a place in the extended College Board | 
program as well as in the one-unit exams | 


which still reflect the 1899 program of the 
Committee of Seven. On the other hand 
civics, economics, sociology, and problems 
of democracy, which in the past twenty years 
have won a place in the public school cur. 
riculum without gaining recognition by the 
College Board, are now recognized in the 
American History-Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion examination. 


The stress on maturity of treatment of | 


facts—on organization, discrimination, and 


conclusions—rather than on memory alone, | 


the abandonment of placing points on maps, 
and the endorsement of careful study of as- 


pects of the past rather than desperate | 
“covering the whole field,” should meet 


with the approval of many thoughtful teach- 
ers. Those who are nervous about two-unit 
examinations and the implications of the 
social-process approach recommended in the 
Commission’s Report, or who shy away from 
the risks of the unknown, may prepare for 
one-unit examinations while the new plan 
is being tested. 
ErtinG M. Hunt 
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A Memorandum from an Old Worker 


in the Vineyard 


CHARLES A. BEARD 





HERE seems to be a decided tendency 

among teachers of the humanistic sub- 

jects to discard history as a kind of old 
almanac and to concentrate upon events of 
the day or, perhaps it would be more correct 
to say, events of the last few days. A more 
than casual glance at recent textbooks and 
articles in teachers’ magazines discloses some 
warrant for that conclusion. Where the long 
past is not entirely discarded, it is likely to 
be employed merely in furnishing illustra- 
tions of current conceptions and practices 
or, perhaps, the processes by which they 
came into being. 

This tendency is, in my opinion, whole- 
some in many respects. It reveals a growing 
interest in public affairs and a desire to come 
to grips with pressing issues of our own time. 
It also represents a healthy revolt against 
the political and military history that almost 
monopolized for many years the thought of 
historians, especially those who wrote for the 
schools. If history is being shot out to the 
rubbish heap, no small part of the responsi- 
bility rests upon historians themselves. 


or treat it as a kind of convenient nui- 
sance raises doubts in my mind. Does it 
represent a widening and enriching of 
knowledge and thought? Do the substitutes 
offered give pupils a more realistic under- 
standing of the world in which they are to 
live and work? If the prime end of education 
is to enrich personalities and help to prepare 
them for life and labor in their times and 
circumstances, can this be done best by in- 
struction essentially concerned with current 


a the tendency to throw history away 
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systems of thought and current events? And, 
finally, is this the best methodology, the best 
way of giving pupils an insight into great 
issues of life and society and into the manner 
of considering them? 

For many reasons I have arrived at nega- 
tive answers to these questions. What I have 
to say, of course, may be discounted on the 
ground that I am a maker of old almanacs 
myself and am defending my own craft. 
There may be something in that response. 
Yet I have been all along deeply interested 
in current affairs, in present day systems at 
work, in the issues of the hour. Surely the 
most critical reader will concede as much. 
Nevertheless in the lengthening shadows of 
a long and busy life, I am more convinced 
than ever that social studies which discard or 
minimize history are superficial in the worst 
sense of that word, dilute rather than enrich 
thought, and give pupils a false perspective 
of life itself and even the very subjects 
taught. 


Y reasons? In the first place it must be 
M conceded that economics, sociology, 
politics, civics, and all the other subjects 
which deal with the surface of our time are 
enclosed in a larger context of time which 
we call history. Some economists are fond 
of saying, for instance, that their system 
would work all right if it were not for poli- 
ticians and wars. They may be correct in this 
verdict, but there are politicians and wars— 
in history. Pure reason may do little with 
them, but historial backgrounds can help to 
account for them and their doings. As Croce 
has said, men make their little systems, and 
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the movement of history as actuality destroys 
them. Any treatment of a current system of 
thought which does not deal with its de- 
velopment or dynamics and with the forces 
outside that impinge upon it is as unreal 
as the old drum and trumpet history once 
taught in the schools. And how are we to get 
an idea of its dynamics, if we know little or 
nothing of the time trend in which the sys- 
tem appeared? How indeed? 

Hence in my opinion books and courses 
on current systems or current ‘“‘problems’”’ 
lack the substance of life, which is dynamic. 
And only out of history can come knowledge 
of dynamics, for it is not given to us to trace 
the far trajectory of the future. Social studies 
are necessarily superficial in that they treat 
of matters within a shallow time depth—the 
alleged present which does not exist—or two, 
three, or more little years. They are wanting 
in the time sense. They belong with the 
movies and sports rather than with educa- 
tion as preparation for dealing with the 
world and its works, its tough heritage which 
is ever with us, and its grand and universal 
conceptions. Nobody is so unpractical as the 
practical person who knows only his little 
corner and his narrow today. 


OW I come to methodology. Much is 
made in the social studies of so-called 
current problems. Of course they are not 
problems at all in the correct sense of that 
term. We can solve problems in arithmetic, 
test the answers, and call them settled. In 
large human affairs there are no neat little 
problems. There are issues, contested issues, 
with which we can and do grapple. History 
does not repeat itself, but in times past 
nearly every one of the issues that are so hot 
today has appeared in one form or another, 
and men and women have grappled with 
them, and have disposed of them in some 
fashion—for their time, or passed them on. 
Now everybody knows that we all have a 
lot of roaring prejudices on current ques- 
tions of labor and capital, for example, and 
that it is a frightful strain on our common 
sense to look at such matters calmly. Yet it 
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is the business of education to train our 
minds for considering such issues. If we are 
to fight them out with our fists in the streets, 
then we might as well shut up the schools, 
To my way of thinking it is bad pedagogy, 
that is, likely to defeat the ends sought, to 
jump right into the middle of current dis- 
putes without having any knowledge of their 
history, of the complicated circumstances in 
which they arose. A knowledge of the rise 
of the industrial system and the labor move. 
ment is, as I see things, a far better equip- 
ment for dealing with the Committee for 
Industrial Organization than any textbook 
on contemporary economic theory or Civics. 

And the acquisition of such knowledge 
through the study of history is not accom- 
panied by the heats and distempers that 
accompany the reading of current news 
stories about strike and riots. If the marks 
of an educated person are moderation, judi- 
cial qualities, acquaintance with origins and 
developments, then the study of matters that 
do not arouse immediate passions is espe- 
cially conducive to bringing up a generation 
of educated persons. It is possible to find in 
distant debates on the tariff question, for 
example, arguments and conclusions of 
minds superior to the average run today and 
at the same time pertinent and informing 
in respect of a matter as current as the dis- 
cussion of reciprocal trade treaties. 

A final point is even more conclusive for 
me. No person can be called truly educated 
unless he has come into intimate and im- 
mediate contact with first rate minds. With 
all due respect for the makers of textbooks, 
of whom I am one, few among them can 
claim the strength, insight, mastery, and dig- 
nity of style to be found in the great writings 
of history—Aristotle, Plato, Adam Smith, or 
Alexander Hamilton, for instance. In my 
opinion the wishy-washing, slovenly, third- 
rate style of modern books, betraying pov- 
erty of thought and lack of energy, is largely 
due to the fact that the authors have made 
no long and assiduous study of works truly 
classic, that is, historical, in wisdom and ex- 
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mind. If history is thrown out and we con- 
centrate on contemporary newspapers and 
textbooks, we are bound to be at best second 
rate. Even if the maker of.a text is a dis- 
tinguished stylist, he is certainly not likely 
to be a distinguished maker of history in the 
manner of Jefferson or Hamilton. 


N closing I do not propose an “either or,” 
but a considerate adjustment, for a bal- 
anced emphasis. The social studies should 


be the crown of history, not a substitute for 
history. Obligations rest upon those who are 
too hotly pursuing the morning newspaper 
to stop their light-hearted running and give 
more thought to the place of history in social 
instruction. Historians also have an obliga- 
tion—to make their written history touch 
human life on all sides, the life of the great 
and the humble. Then that which should 
never have been put asunder may be wisely 
joined again. 








WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT TESTING? 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 





Here is a test especially designed for you, the 
teachers of the social studies. It provides an op- 
portunity for you to appraise your knowledge 
about social studies testing. The test may pro- 
vide lots of fun (if you exercise your sense of 
humor when you see your score); and it may 
guide you to new sources of information, if you 
have not already explored them. 

Follow the simple directions which precede 
the items for each section of the test. After you 
have answered as many items as you feel you 
can respond to correctly, turn to p. 403 for in- 
structions on finding your score. Maybe you 
will be surprised—pleasantly, we hope! 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES TESTS 


Directions: Each of the following statements 
can be answered correctly by one of the four 
words or phrases which follow it. Write the 
number corresponding to the correct answer in 
the parentheses. 

1. The oldest method of testing a student’s 
knowledge about the social studies probably is 
the (1) true-false question (2) essay question 
(3) oral question (4) multiple choice question. 
Tee eT ECT eee TTT EEE ETT. 1. ( ) 
2. Which of the following is the author of one 
of the earliest published tests? (1) H. C. Hill 
(2) H. J. Carman (g) A. S. Barr (4) G. M. 
| PERE TC Teer rrr 2. ( ) 
3. The instructional objectives most validly 
tested by the early objective history tests are (1) 











social attitudes (2) information about dates, 
names, and events (3) critical historical think- 
ing (4) skills in history............ 3. ( ) 
4. The new-type objective, compared with the 
conventional essay, tests have measured the 
social studies objectives (1) better in all cases 
(2) better for information and skill (3) about 
the same for organizing facts (4) more poorly 
oe £. SeerrrrrrieeT, 4. ( ) 
5. In comparing the test questions and instruc- 
tional objectives submitted to him by social 
studies teachers W. J. Osburn found that the 
test questions were designed to measure (1) 
objectives of information, critical thinking, and 
attitudes (2) mostly attitudes and ideals (3) 
skills and critical thinking (4) items of informa- 
COM. « +.5.0:6040005600n8 RRS Gee ) 
6. In the National Council for the Social 
Studies monograph, Tests in the Social Studies, 
Alice N. Gibbons reports the first objective and 
systematic test devised for (1) social attitudes 
(2) working skills in social studies (3) critical 
thinking in social studies (4) character traits. 
se cek asec haesek cee e en eeennae 6. ( ) 
7. Authors of the Cooperative American His- 
tory Tests are (1) Lindquist and Anderson (2) 
Kelley and Krey (3) Ruch and Stoddard (4) 
Kelty amd BEGGGC.......ccscccssses 7. ( ) 
8. Who, more than any other test technician, 
has contributed a new technique for the meas- 
urement of attitudes? (1) Thurstone (2) Rem- 
mers (3) Wesley (4) Hill........... 8. ( ) 
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g. The Commission on the Social Studies of 
the American Historical Association was most 
successful in constructing social studies tests 
to measure (1) concepts (2) attitudes (3) criti- 
cal thinking (4) character traits....9. ( ) 
10. In a recent national survey J. M. Lee and 
David Segel found most high school social 
studies teachers included in tests they con- 
structed for their own use (1) new-type objec- 
tive questions entirely (2) essay-type questions 
entirely (3) one or more essay questions (4) 
about half each of new-type and essay ques- 
err ree cr 10. ( ) 
11. (a) State three faults charged most fre- 
quently against the usual essay compared with 
the new-type examination; and (b) indicate 
categorically with reference to some author or 
source, if possible, how more reliable marking 
of the essay questions may be attained. 11. (An 
essay-type answer is required) 








CONSTRUCTION AND INTERPRETATION 
Directions: In each following group of items, 
select the one statement in the lefthand column 
which best explains each term in the righthand 
column. Place the number of the correct state- 
ment in the parentheses after each term. 

1. Item which is 
marked either true or 
false. 

2. Item which is to be 
associated with correct 
item in a_ parallel 


column. 12. Completion item. 





g. Item whichistobe ......... 12. ( ) 
associated with the 13. Multiple choice 
one best or correct item..... —— 
answer in a series 14. Matching item. 
which followsit. —— ......... 14. ( ) 


4. Item which _re- 
quires a written essay 
examination. 

5. Item which _re- 


quires a written word 
or phrase that is miss- 


ing. 


1. Test possesses this 
when it continues to 
rank pupils in a class 
in the same order if 
given a second time. 

2. Test has this qual- 
ity when a _ teacher 
feels it may be relied 





upon. 15. Reliability, 
3. Test has this qual-......... 15. ( ) 
ity when it may be 16. Validity. 
judged or scored the ......... 16. (___) 
same by several inde- 17. Objectivity, 
pendent scorers. = ......... 17. ( ) 





4. Test has this qual- 
ity when it is pre- 
pared by testing ex- 
perts. 

5. Test has this 
quality when it pro- 
vides an index which 
actually reflects the 
degree to which an in- 
dividual possesses the 
ability claimed to be 
tested. 

18. Iwo history tests which have a coefficient 
of correlation of .35 apparently measure (1) 
totally different pupil reactions (2) the same 
reactions of pupils (3) very little of the same 
reactions (4) about 35 per cent of the same 
ES ahr reer Cf 
1g. If a social studies test had a reliability of 
.75, a teacher could use a score of a pupil on 
this test as a true index of the pupil's accom- 
plishment (1) with a high degree of assurance 
(2) with little or no confidence (3) with con- 
siderable caution (4) with a little caution. 
OPT eee Pee ere TT Tee Tee Mm tooo 
20. John Jones had a percentile score of 33 on 
a history information test and 60 on a working 
skills test. These scores mean that John ranks 
above __ per cent and below __ per cent of a 
large group of pupils for historical informa- 
tion; and above __ per cent and below __ per 
cent of a large group of pupils for working 
skills. 


(For answers see p. 403.) 
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By-Products 


LOUISE M. WHITHAM 





Tulsa the turgid stream of “crude” pours 

from pipe lines to stills, is stirred and 
heated. A vapor rises, is drawn off and con- 
densed. That’s kerosene. The residue was 
once discarded. Now over thirty new prod- 
ucts result from additional heating and vari- 
ous chemical treatments of the dregs. The 
combined value of the by-products is far 
greater than that of the easily produced 
kerosene. 

This story has to do with some educational 
by-products, very possibly a mere beginning 
of the returns that may be obtained from 
the undeveloped adolescent stream pouring 
through our high schools—that is, if we adopt 
the analogy between our industrial neigh- 
bor’s and our own job of refinement, and 
also if we are as daring as they in experi- 
mentation and as patient as they in searching 
for right processes. 

In all our schools there are some, let us 
say a fifth of the total, who “take to learn- 
ing.” They must be curbed rather than 
prodded. They are “‘prime run.” There is 
another group, roughly three fifths, who, 
considerably stimulated and stirred and 


x the great oil refineries of industrial 











What do you do with that bottom 
fifth of your students? And are you 
satisfied? Perhaps you'll find both new 
suggestions and encouragement in this 
report from a teacher of social studies 
in the Central High School at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


























prodded in long-established fashion, are 
marketed each June as “good, average run.” 
It is the other fifth at the bottom of the 
school refinery that baffles any teacher. Old 
methods seem to fail there. 

There is nothing particularly new in try- 
ing to do something for this last fifth. What 
claims our attention is the many baffling 
angles of the problem. Less than a year ago, 
at a state educational conference, a man who 
was paid five hundred dollars for three ad- 
dresses developed one of them around this 
statement: ‘“‘May God forgive me. I once 
divided my school into ability groups.” From 
the laughter and applause it seemed evident 
that in a good many listening minds the 
lower fifth had again been lumped off as 
hopeless. Yet, if a world desperately need- 
ing right education has anything to thank 
God for, it is that there are some teachers 
who keep on trying, with much the same 
persistence a chemist shows in solving un- 
knowns. They believe that it pays to apply 
a bit more heat, stir the mass more vigor- 
ously, pour in a new stimulant now and 
then. And, behold, something finer than 
skimmings and dregs does result from the 
process. 

This discussion is not offered as a pro- 
found treatise on educational method. It is 
merely a review of some of the unexpected 
outcomes of one teaching experiment with 
the ‘‘Cs’’: three classes of seniors who under- 
took to find out what sort of town theirs 
was and why. They didn’t know there were 
such things as vertical and horizontal com- 
munity surveys, or why Middletown and 
Lynds made the headlines, or that they, too, 
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were to make both surveys and the headlines. 

These students had been worked on in 
previous years by many teachers who be- 
lieved in ability grouping and who had built 
better foundations than they themselves real- 
ized. Yet, as a whole, that first September 
morning, it was a politely passive and in- 
curious class that reported for History 
XII C-I. 

The teacher was far less placid. Her con- 
cern was to develop personalities, confi- 
dence, initiative, judgment. The desirable 
ends seemed legion but the means were 
familiar: local history, a dash of civics, a 
sprinkling of economics, and a top dressing 
of social problems. Swanee River became 
Humoresque when played backwards. Just 
see what happened to the old melodies when 
swing music took them over. And perhaps, 
after all, there was something in this pro- 
gressive approach to education. 


«ULSA Affairs in Relation to State and 

Nation” was written at the head of the 
unit guidesheets, but the students promptly 
shortened that to “Tulsa History.” At the 
outset the course was understood to be co- 
operative with consideration given to sug- 
gestions from any member. It was also 
understood that, since there is no perfect 
person, mistakes are things to be noted 
merely for future avoidance, and that, since 
the class was soon to go from school to adult 
responsibilities, it was in order for the group 
to seek some kind of united civic effort— 
consciously to exercise its present citizen- 
ship. They agreed to survey the field to 
determine whether the many adult organi- 
zations had left anything to do. 

The unit studies of the first semester were: 
The Geographical Setting of Tulsa, The 
People of Tulsa, The Industrial Founda- 
tions of Tulsa, Our Citizenship, Our Gov- 
ernment, Our Nation, Our State. 

These units were written and mimeo- 
graphed as the experiment proceeded and 
were treated merely as suggestive bases of 
procedure and discussion. Each unit began 
with a set of survey questions designed to 
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increase student observation of things about 
town. Outline maps were used freely. Read- 
ings from a good many easy socio-economic. 
civic texts, magazines, and pamphlets were 
listed with summarizing questions and ac. 
tivities suggested for most of them. Thanks 
to the book-fee system the class had an ample 
reading background always available in the 
classroom. From a fee of fifty cents from 
each pupil each semester, the department 
has built up a reference library in classroom 
sets. In a club arrangement with the weekly 
paper, which costs forty cents a semester, 
school term subscriptions for suitable maga- 
zines are obtained from ten cents paid by 
each pupil. 

One third of the group worked outside 
the school part of the day, and this, as well 
as ability, had to be taken into considera- 
tion in setting up projects. 

At the close of the first semester the di- 
rector and the instructor agreed that results 
from the freer method employed had been 
fully as satisfactory as the more usual one 
of other years. Tests showed memory reten- 
tion fair and judgment good. ‘There was also 
evident a greater alertness, much freer dis- 
cussion, and expressions of interest and 
pleasure in what the groups were doing. 
Emphasis on social attitude rather than on 
skills was continued. 


HE ice went out in a January thaw with 
T: floodtide that swept an amazed but very 
happy teacher on a crest of group accom- 
plishments such as were most certainly not 
on the tentative schedules. 

Tulsa is a young town. Its citizens have 
lived in boom times. Even during the bitter 
leisure of the depression there were few who 
took time to set down its fast moving history. 
What had been gathered was more a collec- 
tion of incidents and source materials than 
interpretation of social phenomena. It was 
unwieldy in bulk and sometimes inaccurate. 

Now there are some things young students 
can not do—research work among primary 
documents, for instance. Therefore the 
teacher’s contribution to the study was the 
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preparation of a source supplement covering 
Tulsa history to 1908, when the present 
charter was adopted. Included with this was 
a brief outline of the organization of city 
and county government used by this com- 
munity. 

This outline presented a continuity to 
which individual researches and reports 
were to be added by the students. Some very 
interesting stories as well as some very sur- 
prising ones were brought in. A “photo- 
montage” was enthusiastically gathered and 
studied. One class member was a grand- 
daughter of the first store keeper. Another's 
grandfather was president of the school 
board when the first high school was built. 
All in all the zeal and enthusiasm with which 
these young folks discussed their ancestors 
would have done credit to a meeting of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. One 
boy produced a clipping telling of his grand- 
mother’s pioneer reminiscences, and the 
class concluded that perhaps this generation 
was not meeting hardship as bravely as did 
the pioneers. Looking back over all this it 
seems that the most encouraging thing in it 
was the consistent fairness of student atti- 
tudes in the many informal discussions that 
developed in and out of the classroom. 


NE evening the Tulsa Tribune pub- 

lished a feature story about January 
18 being the city’s fortieth birthday and 
gave reminiscences of one of the citizens who 
had obtained the incorporation papers for 
the then little territorial village. About 
twenty students besieged the teacher next 
morning. ‘‘We have never observed this 
date. Shouldn't something be done about 
Tulsa’s birthday?” ““There’s Fourth of July 
and there’s Statehood Day. Why not Tulsa 
Anniversary Day?” ‘““Who makes these anni- 
versaries anyway?” 

No special credit has ever been accorded 
Newton because he took a nap under an 
apple tree. Thousands must have done the 
same. Probably hundreds had been hit by 
falling apples but only Newton was clever 
enough to figure out the implications of the 
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event. In the case in hand, the teacher recog- 
nized a new force and was lucky enough to be 
able to set it working. Had it been stormy 
weather the group would probably not have 
walked downtown to interview the mayor. 
Had His Honor not been a kindly man he 
might not have received the delegation, and 
if a scouting reporter had not been in the 
corridors the story would have had no pub- 
licity. 

The mayor thanked the visitors for calling 
attention to the appropriateness of an offi- 
cial Tulsa Anniversary Day around which to 
build interest in local history. He would see 
that it was so ordered. He talked about the 
unused power of young citizens, and he 
shook hands with each of them as they went 
out. 


HE expansive force of this little incident 

was tremendous. Another group pointed 
out that the job wasn’t finished. Couldn’t 
they visit the board of education to ask that 
January 18 be set into the school calendar? 
“We want them to do it because we won't be 
here to look after it,” they said to the amused 
but wholly sympathetic city superintend- 
ent. 

This visit had an equally energizing effect 
on Class Two. They had had to prepare a 
formal request, select a leader, and plan a 
campaign with a definite objective. Words 
were never their best weapons, but, in spite 
of suddenly blinded eyes and a huskiness 
born of stage fright, the leader, a splendidly 
built seventeen-year-old boy, managed to 
present the petition. With the assurance that 
the idea was fine and that it would be dealt 
with by the board of education, the super- 
intendent smilingly suggested that the 
spokesman was about large enough now to 
fill the mayor’s chair and, who knew, it might 
be his some day. 

Youthful minds are fertile seed beds. That 
boy promptly began his political career by 
going after and winning the election as his 
homeroom president. “And now, I suppose 
I'll have to study Robert’s Rules of Order,” 
he ruefully remarked, as he picked up a book 
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for which he previously had had no use at 
all. 

Class Three had ideas of its own. Tulsa 
Progress Week, annually sponsored by the 
chamber of commerce, was observed the 
week before January 18. Would it not be 
better to climax Progress Week by the Anni- 
versary? Might they talk to the chamber 
about it? 

In some cities the chamber of commerce 
is even more terrifying than the mayor. The 
members seem to be the powers behind the 
throne, holders of the money bags, and gen- 
eral starter-uppers. It was another bit of luck 
that our chamber secretary is a genial and 
far seeing person. He had known about these 
other visits, and now he not only agreed to 
all that the petitioners asked but discussed 
the further need of a movement to preserve 
historical relics. Out of that interview the 
Tulsa Historical Society was organized with 
three men from the historical committee of 
the chamber of commerce serving as ad- 
visors. 

Organizing this society meant that they 
needed a constitution and that turned the 
classes to Robert to find out what an un- 
organized group did in such a situation, and 
how many articles were needed and what 
went in the by-laws. It led to the election of 
a president, vice-president, and secretary in 
each of the three classes, which they treated 
as Units, thus making possible the extension 
of the society to other classes in Tulsa. Rep- 
resentatives from the first two units met with 
the third unit in drawing up the constitu- 
tion, but separate votes were taken on it in 
each unit. 

It has been somewhat pathetic to observe 
the pride these children, few of whom could 
have part in the extracurricular activities 
of the whole school, showed in this organi- 
zation. Some of the boys even wanted pins 
or emblems. A member’s father, who had a 
print shop, contributed a thousand letter 
sheets and envelopes. Two of the members 
were taking printing, and they used half of 
this paper to print a rather imposing letter 
head, *“The Tulsa Historical Society.”” Then 


they wrote a letter to the curator of the state 
historical society announcing their organiza- 
tion. Knots of members gathered before the 
bulletin board to admire this letter head, for 
seeing it in print was almost as thrilling as 
reading about themselves in the kindly news- 
papers. 

The other half of the stationery was pre. 
sented, nicely printed, to the student coun- 
cil, when the historical society was chartered 
as an affiliated school organization. Is it not 
more blessed to give than to receive? Cer- 
tainly it does wonders for self-respect. 


How We Finance Our Governments, 
Our Social Agencies. These were the 
planned units for the first quarter of the 
second semester. From a list of several topics 
the students voted for Individual and Per- 
sonal Development, Crime and Its Preven- 
tion, War and Peace, as topics they most 
wanted to study for the last nine weeks. The 
preliminary survey for War and Peace will 
be the activities and changes created by the 
World War in this locality. Effects upon the 
community are to be checked with the Lynd 
Middletown survey, summarized by the in- 
structor. 

Discussion of a weekly current-events 
paper has been faithfully followed through- 
out the year. During the second semester 
student surveys of Tulsa agencies have been 
presented at intervals. For example, reports 
by a group that had investigated the history 
of Tulsa’s water systems since the pioneer 
days of 1882 preceded an explanation by 
the city water superintendent of several reels 
picturing the municipal system. Another 
group, after a visit to the city jail, obtained 
the juvenile court counsellor for an address. 
This combined vertical and horizontal sur- 
vey method is satisfactory both in the per- 
spective in which a utility or an agency can 
be seen and also in setting up research proj- 
ects for several pupils. Not only does it set 
the school studying the community, but it 
brings responsible leaders into cooperation 
with the school. 


Titow v History and City Government, 
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TUDENTS early discovered that much 

valuable historical material had been 
destroyed when the older homes were 
broken up. It was another newspaper item 
that determined the civic project of (1) try- 
ing to develop sentiment for a public his- 
torical museum and (2) in the meantime 
providing safe storage for such relics as may 
be collected. This article told of the 
forthcoming sale of the Perryman estate. 
Wreckers would soon remove the buildings 
that sixty years ago housed the star route 
postoflice to which mail had been brought 
in once each month by a post rider. 
Daughters of the American Colonists had 
erected a roadside marker for the site of 
Tulsa’s first postoffice, but the old postboxes 
were stored in the barn loft. 

Thus obliging Fortune put another per- 
fect opportunity before these students. ‘They 
beamed. Those old postboxes should be 
saved, should be the beginning of Tulsa 
High School's historical collection. Avery 
Coburn, who delivered papers at that house, 
actually obtained this very interesting 
equipment, and it was brought in on Satur- 
day. The following Friday the donor for- 
mally presented it to the Tulsa Historical 
Society before a crowded general assembly. 
That marked another historic moment for 
it was the first time a complete assembly pro- 
gram had been staged by C students. The 
amusing part of that was that only those 
who knew about the classification angle 
thought of it, and they would never have 
planned it that way but for the project. To 
the department director and the teacher it 
was evidence that the real objectives of the 
course were being attained. 


glimpsed. The by-products of this year’s 
effort have effectively contributed to the 
larger ends of good citizenship and personal- 
ity development. Will continuance of an 
already set up organization provide as valid 
motivation for next year’s group? And what 


Tain future problems have already been 


about the unsatisfied interest in this field 
already evident in the upper-level classes? 
To meet this, a spring exhibit series of pic- 
tures grouped by periods of the city’s de- 
velopment has been posted in the history 
bulletin cases in the main corridor. 

We have pretty largely done away with 
competitive contests in our school. Can we 
find a way to substitute appreciation for in- 
dividual services to a group effort. Can we 
as teachers unbend a bit from our mechan- 
ical, impersonal politeness to let a boy, even 
from the lower levels, know that he has won 
our esteem? Isn't society as a whole benefited 
by sincere recognitions of individual and 
group efforts? Certainly with this class it has 
been a stimulant of surprising value. 

On a blustery Saturday morning half a 
dozen boys and their teacher brought those 
old postboxes into the high school. The 
principal came by, full of interest in the 
project, and when introduced to Avery Co- 
burn, who was chiefly responsible for the 
salvage, shook hands with him. He compli- 
mented the embarrassed boy on his initiative 
and energy. As he turned to go he rested his 
hand on Avery’s shoulder and said, “It’s 
things like this that make it easier for me 
to go on.” 


OR a moment after the principal’s depar- 
ose there was complete silence, then 
Avery put his hand to his shoulder and said, 
“I guess that will help me go on for quite a 
while!” 

We never know, do we? 


T is idle to estimate permanent results, 
for a manner of approach is more of a 
“pick-up” than a cure-all. Tom still plods. 
Jerry skims ahead in his usual slipshod 
fashion. Mary spends more time with her lip- 
stick than she does with her notebook. Yet 
this project did seem to release considerable 
energy and did result in a civic contribution 
that has met with genuine public support. 
Rather valuable by-products! 














This Matter of Method 


CHARLES A. HARPER 





ETHOD at present is somewhat in 
disrepute. There are many reasons 
for this fact, though few of them are 

sound. In the first place, the very word 
“method” connotes teacher activity, while 
in education today the emphasis is on the 
side of pupil activity. The fault here is not 
with any true concept of method but with 
its unfortunate past. If we consider method 
to be merely the techniques of stimulating 
the pupil to activity, we thereby discount the 
old idea that it means a teacher-centered 
school. However, the tendency in the past 
to describe elaborate devices and involved 
formalized steps, and the lingering memories 
of the oldfashioned normal school teachers’ 
plan books, quite naturally add color to the 
criticisms of those who feel that anyone who 
knows a subject can teach it. 

This is enhanced by the tendency of a 
great many teachers to become doctrinaires 
and regard some particular technique as a 
sacred miracle-working formula. The quite 
common practice is for a young teacher to 
take up a particular brand of unit method, 
contract plan, or socialized procedure which 
has been described without humor or in- 








“Faith in method,” comments the 
Commission on the Social Studies in 
its Conclusions and Recommendations, 
“has long been the besetting sin of 
pedagogy in the United States.” Dr 
Harper, professor of history in the IIli- 
nois State Normal University agrees, 
but finds the intelligent consideration 
of method indispensable. 




















telligence by some teacher of general or spe- 
cial method. The neophyte proceeds to ap- 
ply it in toto with the same degree of art 
that a plumber might use in installing a 
goosenecked pipe. The notion that all 
method must be individualized, that it isa 
fine adjustment of the teacher’s personality 
and intelligence, the child’s interests, needs, 
and moods, community life and customs, ad- 
ministrative organization, and a dozen other 
active factors—all this does not enter the head 
of many ostensibly trained in teaching. 

Another reason for prejudice against 
method is the feeling that our social studies 
need an enriched content more than any- 
thing else. It is considered much more im- 
perative that we get something better to 
teach than that we teach the same old thing 
better. While this is in the main true, yet 
it in no way discredits a careful considera- 
tion of method. Asa matter of fact, change in 
content implies more attention to tech- 
niques of teaching. The substitution of one 
set of facts for another by no means solves 
the problem of making our children inde- 
pendent and active participators in the 
troubled world of today. Too often this is 
forgotten by those who belong to the cult of 
the contemporary. They seem to believe 
that, if only the materials presented come 
from the daily newspaper and the radio 
commentator, the child will become auto- 
matically a critical, tolerant, and wide-awake 
citizen. 


HE point is that there is a vital relation 
between content and method. They are 
merely different ways of looking at the same 
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THIS MATTER 


thing. We strive by education to socialize 
the child, to initiate him as quickly as pos- 
sible into his environment, to make him an 
active, intelligent participant in life. We 
teach him to swim by having him swim. Our 
method is seeing to it that he is active, and 
the content is the activity in its broadest 
sense. Our objectives, our method, and our 
content are the same and are also the child’s 
objectives, methods, and content. Just as it 
is undesirable to think of one particular 
technique of teaching as distinct from all 
others, so it is impossible to separate method 
from content. In both cases we are dealing in 
abstractions, and we must remember that an 
abstraction is something that can not exist 
by itself. 


INCE teaching is an art, nota trade, every 

teacher should have his own methods. 
He must be educated, not trained. He is di- 
recting life, not performing tricks. Teaching 
is an intellectual and logical art, in which 
the teacher improves by a fine adaptation of 
means to ends. It calls for all the intelli- 
gence, all the knowledge, all the personal 
qualities, and all the experience that an in- 
dividual may possess. 

Teachers may profit by experimentation, 
by the experiences of others, by a study of 
the masters, by the work of the specialist 
in any of the many factors that enter into the 
equation. All of these, however, must be in- 
tegrated and adjusted by the individual 
artist teacher. The teacher must think of 
his work as being the direction of very com- 
plex beings in a very complex process with 
the aid of the sum total of human knowl- 
edge. He must not consider himself as a 
dispenser of information or a drill master 
for the teaching of more or less important 
bits of factual material. What he does to get 
desired results must be self-conscious in 
order that it may be improved upon. He 
must realize that the results are very difficult 
to measure, and that the most important 
may not be immediate. He must fully sense 
the limitations of knowledge in regard to 
what constitutes good teaching and yet have 
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confidence that there is enough knowledge 
on this subject available to justify very ex- 
tended study on his part. 

He must realize also that good teaching is 
never conspicuous, and that the teacher 
must strive to become useless to the students. 
The proof of successful teaching is the de- 
velopment of independence. When schools 
turn out students capable of continuing 
their education throughout life; they realize 
all that can be expected of them. And here 
is perhaps the greatest weakness of our whole 
school procedure. We tend to spoon-feed the 
children from kindergarten through the uni- 
versity, and as a result we get intellectual 
parasites. We as teachers must bend every 
effort to turn out minds and bodies capable 
of foraging for themselves. 


OCIAL studies are taught very poorly in 
many secondary schools, largely because 
teachers have a contempt for the whole study 
of education. They have had most of their 
college training in the academic depart- 
ments of the college or university. Here the 
ideals of the faculty have long centered on 
research and publication. Students are re- 
garded as prospective authors rather than 
as future teachers of youth. An ill-concealed 
feud has often existed between these aca- 
demic departments and that of education. 
A few caustic remarks let fall by the history 
or economics instructor has often produced 
a cynical and hypercritical attitude on the 
part of the student toward the whole field 
of education. Moreover, the entrenched 
position of the lecture method in higher 
educational institutions gives the future 
teacher of our secondary schools a very poor 
model for imitation. He comes to identify 
teaching with telling, learning with memo- 
rizing. 

In many cases all of the learning that is 
done in the college course is done by the 
instructor when he gathers his data, evalu- 
ates his evidence, organizes it, generalizes 
from it, and presents it. He undoubtedly is 
learning. He is, however, by no means teach- 
ing, when he presents the more or less fin- 
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ished product in the form of a lecture. If he 
could see to it that his students went through 
the processes he himself has undertaken, 
then he would be teaching. The student 
does not see this, however, and thinks he is 
being taught when material is spoken to him 
interestingly. He believes he is getting some- 
thing of permanent value, when about all 
that will remain as really his own after the 
lapse of a few months will be the memory of 
certain mannerisms of his instructor plus a 
vague impression that the course was more 
or less a pleasant experience. 

Again, there has been all along the line 
in our schools so much reliance on the text- 
book that most teachers know that, if they 
can not think of anything else to do in the 
name of teaching, they may always assign 
a chapter in the text and conduct a recita- 
tion by means of calling off the paragraph 
headings. So long as this sort of thing passes 
for teaching in our high schools we may 
expect the critically minded citizen to 
wonder if it would not be better to start 
all over and build something entirely differ- 
ent in the way of a system to prepare our 
children for a twentieth-century existence. 


HERE seems to be about an equal 

amount of blame attached to each party 
in the long-standing feud between the edu- 
cationist and the subject-matter specialist. 
The subject-matter authority often seems 
quite unconcerned about the uses of his 
subject to society, or the problem of pre- 
senting it in a functional manner to chil- 
dren. He criticizes severely the efforts of the 
public school administrators and the educa- 
tionist for their lack of knowledge of the 
fundamentals of economics, sociology, polit- 
ical science, and history, and berates them 
for setting up hodgepodge courses and for 
building up an educational vocabulary for 
the purpose of concealing their ignorance. 
Our subject-matter expert is usually settled 
in the university, far away from the public 
schools, and he refuses to save the public 
schools from many false starts and patent ab- 


surdities. He is often a poor teacher himself, 
little concerned in the welfare of his stu- 
dents. On the other hand, the educationist 
constantly throws at the subject-matter spe. 
cialist’s head the reproach that all people 
who know anything about history, for ex- 
ample, are narrow, oldfashioned fact wor- 
shippers. Our educationist gets mystical, pro- 
found, and oracular when he speaks of “the 
child.” He deals often in meaningless 
philosophical generalizations, and is a 
slave to fad. He has no respect for 
the continuities even in the develop. 
ment of educational practices. He cheer- 
fully scrambles all over again materials 
that it has taken the best intelligence of 
mankind centuries to unscramble. He con- 
spires with his kind to convey the impression 
that good teaching can be recognized scien- 
tifically and its results measured accurately. 
He makes score cards and supervises experi- 
enced teachers. All in all, he promises a great 
deal more than he can deliver. 


the social studies seems to be that we are 
just beginning to sense some of the serious 
problems involved and are beginning to 
take a sane, pragmatic, and openminded atti- 
tude toward the new and the old in materials 
and techniques. The psychologists, the cur- 
riculum experts, the publicists, the adminis- 
trators, the subject-matter experts, the edu- 
cational philosophers, and the teachers of 
education all are contributing materials 
pertinent to the teaching of the social 
studies. From ideas, experiments, plans, 
theories, statistical studies, and the like the 
teacher gets suggestions which, if intelli- 
gently adopted and adapted, may lead him 
to grow in the difficult art of teaching. We 
must remember that, as in most other ac- 
tivities, intelligence and personality are the 
prime factors in teaching success. The study 
of method will never produce a good teacher 
out of poor human material, but can im- 
prove any teacher, and the higher the in- 
telligence, the greater the improvement. 


Tu E present status of method in teaching 
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Constitutional Issues as Current Events 


mM. M. CHAMBERS 





INCE 1933 the federal Constitution has 
probably received as much attention in 
the press and in public discussion as in 

the preceding third of a century. We are at 
one of those peaks of public interest which 
are reached perhaps once in a generation. 
This circumstance affords a stimulus to our 
consideration of the opportunities to pro- 
mote a broader understanding of the Con- 
stitution by means of classroom discussion 
of current events. It would be a mistake, 
however, to be too much concerned here 
with the transitory happenings of the im- 
mediate period; for there has been scarcely 
a year since the Constitution was drafted 
when there were not pending important 
questions concerning its interpretation or 
amendment, eminently worthy of the inter- 
est of students of high school age, and I take 
it that year by year the current constitu- 
tional controversies have not been unknown 
to social science students in the better 
academies and high schools for a century. 
No doubt we shall make great gains in the 
manner and method of teaching the Consti- 
tution in the secondary schools. With about 
65 per cent of all those between the age of 








Some suggestions as to the means for 
making effective the teaching of such 
current issues as those involved in the 
current constitutional controversies 
are offered in this paper by a member 
of the staff of the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council 
on Education. 




















fourteen and eighteen now actually enrolled, 
the high school bids fair to become every- 
body’s school, a common school in which 
the masses will have the opportunity to raise 
themselves well above the level of under- 
standing hitherto generally attained, and 
out of the apathy, docility, and gullibility 
that largely characterize the barely literate. 


AN we recommend some directions for 
the improvement in the discussion of 
the Constitution and current events? First 
I would make a plea for the embodying of 
constitutional issues, as well as other current 
questions, in the social studies whenever and 
wherever they are pertinent, as distin- 
guished from relegating them to special 
courses or units. Too often in the civics class, 
I fear, a week or two is set aside for the study 
of the text of the great document of 1787, 
perhaps with an added smattering of the 
history of its making; and thereafter the 
great constitutional questions, past or pres- 
ent, are ignored as though they had never 
existed. 

It is true that the most widely prevalent 
practice now is to set aside a class hour once 
a week for the discussion of current events, 
and apparently this scheme, together with 
placing a current events weekly in the hands 
of every pupil, is the way to make a good 
showing on objective tests of current infor- 
mation. The question remains as to whether 
much that goes into tests of current infor- 
mation is worth knowing, and as to whether 
the study of current events should acquire 
the status of a separate subject in an already 
minutely subdivided and overcrowded cur- 
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riculum. Granted that mastery of current 
information is desirable of itself, it is still 
questionable whether it should be set apart 
from the social studies, where it forms a 
bridge between historical background and 
any prognosis of social trends. The integra- 
tion of current events with the social studies, 
informally and with the skill of the oppor- 
tunist, operates powerfully to motivate some 
students who are otherwise cold to the hap- 
penings of the past that are indispensable 
to an understanding of the social sciences 
today and tomorrow. 


EADING of current news yields its rich- 
2 est results when done upon a back- 
ground having chronological depth and 
interdisciplinary breadth. An understand- 
ing of such current news as the present con- 
stitutional issues depends upon some knowl- 
edge of economic history and of sociology as 
well as of political and juristic theories. Such 
a background enables the student to be in- 
telligently skeptical of current arguments 
and helps him to join in the rare sport of 
checking and verifying or disproving cur- 
rent assertions. 

For example, when the President of the 
United States, pleading the immediate need 
of social legislation, asserted that time and 
again essential forward steps have been need- 
lessly delayed for twenty years by the glacial 
lethargy with which the Constitution has 
been adapted to changing conditions, he 
offered to the high school pupil opportunity 
to test the accuracy of that statement. If this 
assertion caused much searching of text- 
books and much quizzing of teachers and 
fellow pupils, it may have done a great deal 
toward accomplishing a diffusion of knowl- 
edge of constitutional history and may thus 
have had a powerful influence on the ulti- 
mate decision of constitutional issues that 
arise a generation hence. When in the same 
address the President declared that the Con- 
stitution was never meant to be merely a 
legalistic instrument full of technical jargon 
comparable to the fine print on the back of 
a railroad ticket, he made a telling commen- 
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tary on the practice of printing the Constitu- 
tion as a fine-printed appendix to textbooks, 
and of treating it thus in its bare skeleton 
without adding the muscle and sinew of a 
century and a half of growth and adaptation, 


Y plea for the integration of current 

constitutional issues with the social 
studies asks that the controversial address 
delivered on a Monday be not left rigorously 
unnoticed until the set and formal current 
events period on the following Friday after- 
noon, during which the pupils will be 
drilled in preparation for a test of current 
information divorced from the social im- 
plications of current happenings. For the 
weekly current events periodical that is 
often placed in the hands of students I have 
a kinder word. Until we have a better rep- 
resentation of public opinion in the daily 
press, the weekly periodical prepared espe- 
cially for student consumption has a func- 
tion. Approval of this device must carry 
certain qualifications, however. No predi- 
gested summary of the news of the week 
can contain the abundance and variety ob- 
tainable by reading both the conservative 
newspapers, dominated by industrial and 
commercial interests, and the relatively few 
dailies and weeklies representing the opin- 
ions of liberal and radical minorities. 

The ideal learning situation would be one 
in which the student would do his weighing 
and balancing of extremes for himself, and 
not have his compromises cut and dried for 
him by an editor—even the editor of a peri- 
odical especially for high school pupils. 
Hence it is better that the pupils should 
write their own current events periodical, 
and such an enterprise is already carried on 
in some social science classes. At its best this 
project enlists the aid of every pupil in some 
capacity, so that each one can know that the 
product is in part his own handiwork. Need- 
less to say, if such work is to promote an un- 
derstanding of constitutional or other social 
and economic issues, it must be based on the 
reading and discussion of periodicals of all 
opinions, including minority groups. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL 


NE other word regarding some of the 
techniques of teaching current events. 
Formal debates in the classroom or between 
interscholastic teams, and national or state- 
wide essay and oratorical contests, enter the 
yicture. They will long be with us, and they 
undoubtedly have great value in developing 
the ability to speak in public on public ques- 
tions. The danger is that we shall rely on 
them exclusively as the best means of teach- 
ing citizenship skills. It must be remem- 
bered that they never enlist more than a 
minority of pupils, and that on their upper 
levels only an infinitesimal minority partici- 
pates. Furthermore all these devices lay 
heavy emphasis upon competition, and the 
inordinate desire to win often weighs too 
heavily upon the adolescent mind. The re- 
sult may be a habit of deliberately suppress- 
ing pertinent facts, and the aim of craftiness 
in persuasion may supplant that of honesty 
in the search for truth. Then, too, the pres- 
sure of competition sometimes tempts the 
pupil to offer the work of someone else as 
his own, with great damage to his own moral 
outlook. Probably the technique of compe- 
tition can profitably be supplanted to some 
extent, or at least supplemented, by tech- 
niques of cooperation. 


HAT is the strategic center of the 
WY problem of learning about constitu- 
tional issues and understanding other 
current events in the high school? Unques- 
tionably it is the social studies teacher. The 
class will gain little comprehension of the 
Constitution as a living organism, if the 
teacher knows it only as six pages of fine 
print in the back of the book. Whence shall 
come teachers capable of tracing the tendrils 
of the Constitution in the body of our eco- 
nomic, industrial, and social life as a skillful 
surgeon follows the nervous system in the 
human body? The answer must come from 
the agencies for the education, selection, and 
assignment of teachers. In too many small 
high schools we have the class in Problems 
of American Democracy taught by the young 
lady whose major at college was in fine arts 
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and who also teaches classes in home eco- 
nomics, biology, and mathematics, or by the 
young man whose principal duties are foot- 
ball coaching and the teaching of shopwork. 
It is not too much to ask that the social 
studies teacher be trained in the social 
sciences, and that he not be burdened with 
multifarious teaching duties in largely un- 
related fields. Here the remedy is largely in 
the hands of local school superintendents 
and state education departments. 

In the institutions for the education of 
teachers, improvements will also take place. 
In a typical university there is a course in 
constitutional law in the law school, a course 
in constitutional history in the history de- 
partment, a course in the American consti- 
tutional system in the political science 
department, and a course in the economic 
history of the United States in the economics 
department. These are all advanced courses, 
and the prospective high school teacher of 
social studies often leaves the institution 
totally innocent of any of them. Some teach- 
ers’ colleges still allow a multiplicity of di- 
luted, overlapping, and largely sterile 
courses in techniques of teaching to crowd 
out of their curricula any substantial and 
coherent background in the social disci- 
plines. 

Should teachers of the social studies, in- 
cluding the Constitution and current events, 
have graduate instruction in the social 
sciences? My own answer is an unqualified 
yes. Their equipment should include formal 
study of the Constitution and its judicial 
interpretation, including the juridical the- 
ories involved, study of American constitu- 
tional history, and of the economic history 
of the United States. If these matters can not 
be studied in a single course, then they 
should be studied in many. Senior high 
school students, fifteen to eighteen years of 
age, though troubled by stresses accompany- 
ing emotional growth, are no longer chil- 
dren in intellectual capacity. It is pathetic 
that they should be led in the social studies 
by teachers who have only a layman’s knowl- 
edge of the social sciences. 
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O conclude, I have ventured to suggest 

that the teaching of current events, in- 
cluding constitutional issues, should be in- 
tegrated casually but skillfully with the 
social studies rather than set apart; that ac- 
cess to the news and opinion of the day for 
every pupil at the school is essential, prefer- 
ably by means of a variety of daily and 
weekly periodicals representing different 
shades of opinion, including minority opin- 
ion; and that reading, speaking, and writing 
on current issues by pupils facilitate learn- 
ing most when they are chosen, initiated, 
and executed by the pupil himself with a 
minimum of coercion or coddling. Sole re- 
liance must not be placed upon debates, 
essay contests, oratorical tournaments or 
other formal competitive devices; pupils can 
on occasion conceive of themselves as en- 
gaged in a cooperative search for truth. 

Lastly, no factor approaches in impor- 
tance the social studies teacher. It is time 
to scout the foolish fear that a trained stu- 
dent of the social sciences is automatically 
unfitted to teach high school students. The 
American high school is the people's col- 
lege, and, if it is to produce a citizenship 
worthy of the mid-twentieth century, the 
first requisite is a corps of social studies in- 
structors who have the graduate school’s at- 
titude of trained inquiry toward constitu- 
tional and other current issues. 

The quality of the teacher so far outweighs 
any and all considerations relating to spe- 
cific methods that it merits final emphasis. 
In the presence of a teacher who is no more 
than a superficial amateur in the social 
sciences, classroom discussion may easily fol- 
low a level which is not merely sophomoric, 
but downright puerile, much to the disgust 
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of the more able pupils. Reading and study 
may simmer down to the drudgery of memo. 
rizing trivial and unrelated bits of informa. 
tion. If controversial issues come into view 
at all, they may be treated with a stubborn 
contentiousness which only intensifies the 
prejudices previously acquired from non- 
school sources. Worse still, they may be 
avoided timidly or hastily glossed over, so 
that the classroom contributes nothing 
toward better understanding of the critical 
questions of the day. 

The great social and governmental issues 
of the age, including the controversies on 
the interpretation of the Constitution, can 
enter the high school classroom and electrify 
its atmosphere, when the teacher is conver. 
sant with their meanings, at home in their 
context, and prepared to guide the discus- 
sion within the bounds of a decent tolerance, 
maintain a catholicity of viewpoint, pre. 
serve the freedom of decision for every 
pupil, and skillfully detour around triviali- 
ties and exaggerated disputations. 

Professional mastery of the social sciences 
is not acquired by heredity, nor is it neces- 
sarily associated with a glib and voluble per- 
sonality. It is not developed on the football 
field, as some educators profess to believe, 
nor does it come from the study of shopwork 
or interior decoration. It depends first upon 
mastery of language, and finally upon sys- 
tematic, discriminating, and observant ap- 
plication to the study of history, economics, 
politics, sociology, and law at advanced 
levels. The sites where this activity flour- 
ishes are in the graduate schools of the uni- 
versities. Eventually they will figure more 
largely in the lives of high school teachers 
of the social studies. 
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The Alternative History Examinations 
of the College Entrance 


Examination Board 





AST April the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board decided to offer alternate 
examinations in history, to be based 

upon the Report of the Commission on His- 
tory published in December, 1936. It accord- 
ingly appointed a Committee of Examiners 
which was instructed to prepare two exami- 
nations, each to be based upon two selected 
fields of history and each to cover two years 
of preparatory work. The fields defined are: 
(1) American History and Contemporary 
Civilization; (2) English History and Amer- 
ican History. These examinations are to be 
offered for the first time in June, 1939, with 
the understanding that they are optional 
alternates to the one-unit examinations in 
history which are regularly offered. Candi- 
dates who prefer to take the one-unit ex- 
aminations are free to do so, but they are 
not at liberty to take examinations of both 
the old type and the new. 

The Committee of Examiners for this new 
type of examination, made up as follows, 
held its first meeting on June 10: Caroline 
F. Ware, Associate Professor of American 
Social History and Social Economy, Ameri- 
can University, Chairman; Ronald S. Beas- 
ley, Head of the Department of History, 
Groton School, Groton, Massachusetts; Rus- 
sell Fraser, Instructor in History, East 
Orange High School, East Orange, New Jer- 
sey; Valeria A. Knapp, Headmistress, Con- 
cord Academy, Concord, Massachusetts; 
John A. Krout, Associate Professor of His- 
tory, Columbia University; Stanley Par- 
gellis, Assistant Professor of History, Yale 
University; Richard M. Perdew, Instructor 
in the Social Studies Department, Bronx- 





ville High School, Bronxville, New York; 
Hilda Taba, Evaluation Committee, Pro- 
gressive Education Association, and Re- 
search Associate and Assistant Professor, 
University of Chicago. 

It will be observed that four members of 
this Committee were selected from universi- 
ties, two from private schools, and two from 
public schools. One of these members, Miss 
Taba, has already had extensive experience 
in formulating examinations in the social 
sciences. The Committee will also be able to 
consult with Dr Carl C. Brigham, the 
Board’s Research Secretary, and Mr John M. 
Stalnaker, its Consultant Examiner. 

The instructions given to the Committee 
were simply that they were to prepare ex- 
aminations in the fields indicated in accord- 
ance with the principles defined in the 
Report of the Commission on History. It 
was left to the Committee to make the prac- 
tical applications of these principles. 

The College Entrance Examination 
Board is aware that it is not going to be easy 
for teachers to prepare students for examina- 
tions which are to reflect a new approach to 
the subject and which have never been 
offered before. And yet it does not believe it 
is desirable at this time to prepare sample 
examinations or a syllabus and reading list. 
In view of this situation teachers will find 
of unusual interest an exchange of letters 
between Professor Conyers Read of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who served as Chair- 
man of the Commission on History, and 
Professor Caroline F. Ware of the American 
University, Chairman of the Committee of 
Examiners. The Board is indebted to them 
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for these significant letters and to Social 
Education for its cooperation in publishing 
them. 
George W. Mullins, Executive Secretary 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


June 13, 1938 
Dear Dr Ware: 

It was very kind of you to invite me to 
attend the first meeting of the Committee 
of Examiners in New York on June 10. I 
hope what I had to say on that occasion 
about the general plans and purposes of the 
Commission on History turned out to be 
helpful to you and to your colleagues. 

You will recall that we talked a little on 
that occasion about the desirability of trans- 
mitting to the schools some advance infor- 
mation about the general character of the 
examinations which you and your colleagues 
are charged to prepare. I gathered from a 
previous interview with Dr Mullins and Dr 
Brigham that though it was not thought to 
be desirable to distribute sample examina- 
tions, syllabi or reading lists, I might, as 
Chairman of the Commission on History, 
publish from time to time such information 
about the deliberations of the Committee 
of Examiners as you and your colleagues 
saw fit to release. You will, I know, be quite 
reluctant to make any definite commitments 
on the subject at the very beginning of your 
work, and yet it occurs to me that you and 
your colleagues may at your first meeting 
have laid down certain general principles 
for your further guidance which would be 
very helpful to preparatory school teachers 
in their classroom work. You will not forget 
that the examinations you are composing 
will be offered next June, and that teachers 
who wish to prepare their students for these 
examinations will have to shape their plans 
at the very beginning of the coming aca- 
demic year. 

I shall be very grateful if you will write 
and tell me anything which you and your 
colleagues think appropriate for me to pub- 
lish. The following questions have been put 
to me with reference to these examinations. 
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If you are ready and willing to answer any 
or all of them I am sure your answers will 
be helpful. 

1. Does the Board of Examiners intend to 
test for knowledge of fact or for ability to 
select and arrange facts? Or will there be 
questions of both sorts? 

2. Will students be expected to “cover” 
the field, say, of American History or of 
English History, or will they be able to 
handle the examination if they concentrate 
on some part of the field, with a much more 
superficial knowledge of the rest of it? 

3. Do you and your colleagues favor the 
kind of map question which has customarily 
appeared in the history examinations, i.e., 
the location of places? 

4. In the study of recent American His- 
tory, and particularly in the study of Con- 
temporary Civilization, do you expect the 
student to be able to handle controversial 
issues? 

5. How do you and your colleagues de- 
fine the field “Contemporary Civilization”? 
Is it understood to be a cross-section of con- 
temporary society in action or is it to be a 
kind of course in current events? If it is the 
former, will it not involve considerable at- 
tention to matters heretofore classified 
as Civics, economics, sociology, problems in 
democracy, etc., etc.? 

6. Have you come to any decision regard- 
ing the type of questions to be asked, L.e., 
the essay type, the objective type, etc., etc.? 

7. Do you intend to follow the suggestion 
of the Commission on History and call for 
an understanding of the basic social prob- 
lems and their immediate application to the 
life of the student as a background for both 
of the examinations you are planning? 

8. Would it be helpful to you if school 
teachers could feel free to send to you di- 
rectly any suggestions they may have to offer 
and any special difficulties they may have 
to face? I know it would be impossible for 
you to answer letters of that sort, but they 
might be helpful in your deliberations and 
they might suggest some general public 
statement. 
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You will understand, of course, that these 
questions do not deal with scores of diffi- 
culties which will beset the individual 
teacher, difficulties like the choice of text- 
books, reading lists, etc., but I think that 
these are matters upon which the Committee 
of Examiners will not wish to make commit- 
ments. The intention of the Commission 
was to give the widest possible degree of 
latitude within the pattern to the individual 
teacher, and to leave to him the choice of 
his tools. In general, I would advise history 
teachers interested in the alternate history 
examinations to read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest the Report of the Commission 
on History (copies of which can be secured 
from the College Entrance Examination 
Board, 431 West 117th Street, New York 
City), and then supplement it by a careful 
reading of Marshall and Goetz, Curriculum- 
Making in the Social Studies (New York: 
Scribner, 1936). The Tentative Report of 
the Social Studies Committee of the Com- 
mission on the Secondary School Curricu- 
lum, put out in mimeographed form by the 
Progressive Education Association in 1938, 
will also be found helpful. 

Yours sincerely, 
Conyers READ 


June 16, 1938 
Dear Dr Read: 

I shall be glad to answer as fully as pos- 
sible the questions in your letter of June 
13 relating to the plans and purposes of the 
Board of Examiners for the alternate ex- 
aminations in history of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. 

The answers to many of your questions 
are implicit in the Report of the Commis- 
sion, which constitutes our mandate. My 
colleagues and I, however, recognize that 
the process of making the Report explicit 
might take different forms and that it would 
be helpful to teachers to know the direction 
which our interpretation of the Report is 
taking. After this first year, of course, the 
examinations already offered will provide 
such a guide. In the meantime, we are glad 


of the opportunity to pass on to the teachers 
who are preparing students for these exami- 
nations such results of our deliberations as 
may be of value to them. 

Question r. Our discussions so far have 
been confined to general principles. We are 
agreed that the chief aim of all the examina- 
tions we prepare should be to test the stu- 
dents’ ability to handle historical material 
rather than simply to remember historical 
facts for their own sakes. The questions we 
put will call for command of factual infor- 
mation, of course, but the soundness of the 
answer will be determined not merely by 
the number of facts at command but chiefly 
by the relevancy of the facts utilized. In fact, 
if we were reading the papers as well as fram- 
ing the examinations we should penalize 
answers which contained a mass of irrele- 
vant information even though the relevant 
information was also contained in the 
answer. We might, for example, call for a 
discussion of the security of the individual 
in the thirteenth century. A sound answer 
to such a question would involve knowledge 
both of the feudal system and of the ma- 
norial system, but the question would not 
categorically call for that knowledge. In- 
deed, we should regard it as part of the value 
of such a question that it does call upon the 
student to select from all that he knows 
about the Middle Ages those facts which are 
relevant to the point of issue. 

We hope to find means of testing the 
qualities which we believe a student of his- 
tory should have developed, among them: 
(1) the ability, in analyzing an historical 
problem, to define the issue, to select or 
recognize facts and generalizations relevant 
to the issue, and to interpret historical data 
in terms of their relation to the individuals 
involved and to the structure of society; (2) 
the ability to organize material; (3) the 
ability to discriminate between situations 
superficially similar but fundamentally dif- 
ferent; (4) the ability to draw logical con- 
clusions from a given set of facts, and to re- 
frain from unsupported generalizations. 

In general we want a student to know 
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what he is talking about rather than to use 
words which have no vital content for him; 
the historical material at his command 
should have sufficient reality for him so that 
he can recreate a situation imaginatively and 
bring it within the scope of his own experi- 
ence; he should be sufficiently aware of the 
complexity of historical situations to distrust 
dogmatic assertions. 

Question 2. With respect to your second 
question, we feel that the attempt com- 
pletely to “cover” a given field is bound to 
encourage superficiality and to make it dif- 
ficult to develop the kind of qualities which 
we want to test. We have great sympathy 
with those teachers who find that they 
can achieve better results by an intensive 
study of some significant part or parts of a 
field and a much more superficial knowl- 
edge of the rest than by attempting to spread 
thin over the whole field. For this reason we 
expect to include questions which can be 
answered by the use of materials drawn from 
the particular area with which the student is 
most familiar. We are more interested in giv- 
ing a student the chance to show what he can 
do than in hunting for his weak spots. We 
might, for example, ask a question about the 
influence of religion in politics which could 
be answered by the use of materials drawn 
from the history of medieval Italy, Tudor 
England, or Puritan Boston; or a question 
about the migration of peoples which might 
be answered from a knowledge of the West- 
ward Movement in America or the Chinese 
settlement of Manchuria. 

Question 3. We are anxious that students 
should understand the bearing of geographi- 
cal conditions upon historical developments 
and we hope to test that understanding, but 
we are quite certain that it can not be meas- 
ured by the ability to place points on 
maps. 

Question 4. The problem of dealing with 
controversial issues in recent and current 
history is a hard one. We agree that it is difh- 
cult for secondary school students to have 
access to the kind of material which would 
enable them to deal with controversial is- 
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sues in a scholarly fashion. We agree also 
that it would be unwise to require the stu- 
dent to take sides in controversial issues in 
an examination paper. On the other hand, 
we are certain that controversial issues can 
not be ignored, and that they should be 
studied in such a way as to enable the student 
to realize their significance in terms of his 
own experience. 

Question 5. We have not attempted to de- 
fine the field of Contemporary Civilization 
or had any discussion of its content. I can 
only give you my personal views on this 
question. The definition of the field seems 
to me to be clearly implied by the Report of 
the Commission. I assume that the Commis- 
sion had in mind a course covering the con- 
temporary manifestations of those social 
processes which form the basis of their Re. 
port. They clearly did not have in mind a 
course in current events. Any realistic study 
of contemporary civilization obviously in- 
volves much which has heretofore been as- 
signed to civics, to economics, to sociology, 
to problems of democracy, etc. The social 
facts which are most familiar to adolescents 
and which lie within the areas of their own 
experience are many of them economic and 
sociological in character. I have no reason 
to think that any of my colleagues place a 
different interpretation upon the Report of 
the Commission in this respect, but I can 
not speak for them since I have not con- 
sulted them concretely on the subject. 

Question 6. Regarding types of ques- 
tions, we are agreed on certain points. We 
know some of the types of questions that we 
do not intend to use, such as purely infor- 
mational questions. We are agreed that the 
best way to test a student’s ability to select 
and organize material is in a question of the 
essay type, and we expect to include one 
such question. We have not arrived at any 
final decision as to the sorts of questions that 
will best test the other qualities for which 
we want to examine. We have considered the 
possibility of adapting for examination pur- 
poses some of the questions suggested in the 
Report of the Commission. 
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Question 7. We have not specifically dis- 
cussed this question, but we have, after all, 
been entrusted with carrying out the Report 
of the Commission and have no reason to 
deviate from it on this basic point. 

Question 8. We all feel that we wish to 
maintain as close a contact with the schools 
as possible in all stages of our deliberations, 
and we welcome suggestions. I am afraid, 
however, that I can not undertake to an- 
swer individual letters or individual ques- 


tions, and I am rather afraid if I do not that 
teachers who take the trouble to write will 
feel offended. For this reason, I hesitate to 
broadcast an invitation for suggestions. But, 
if I can merely acknowledge the suggestions 
received and can deal with any important 
issues raised in an open letter for publica- 
tion, I think the more suggestions which are 
sent to me the better. 
Sincerely yours, 
CAROLINE F. WARE 





SCORING KEY 


Here are the answers to the test on page 386. 
Following many of the answers are pertinent 
comments, explanations, and sources of further 
information. 


1. (3) Oral quiz is probably oldest method. 
2. (3) Barr's tests appeared in 1920. 

3. (2) Analyze any old history test. 

4. (2) Enough said. 

5. (4) See W. J. Osburn’s Are We Making 
Good at Teaching History? (Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Pub. Co., 1926). 

6. (2) Read this monograph. 

7. (1) One of the best tests for historical in- 
formation. 

8. (1) Read L. L. Thurstone’s “Attitudes Can 
Be Measured,” American Journal of Sociology, 
January, 1928. 

g. (1) Read at least parts of T. L. Kelley and 
A. C. Krey Tests and Measurements in the 
Social Sciences (New York: Scribner, 1934). 
10. (3) 61 per cent of the teachers included 
one or more essay-type questions. 

11. (a) The following are charges most fre- 
quently made against the essay compared with 
the new-type examination: The essay examina- 
tion is more time consuming for the pupil; The 
essay examination does not permit testing a 
wide sampling, or range, of knowledge; The 
scores assigned essay examinations by various 
readers vary, that is, are unreliable and sub- 


jective. (b) Stalnaker (in the School Review, 
October, 1934) points out that reliable mark- 
ing of essay questions can be achieved by (1) 
formulating the question so its intent is clear; 
(2) testing and marking one purpose or ob- 
jective only; (3) setting up predetermined 
criteria and numerical values for scoring. If 
these suggestions are rigidly, intelligently, and 
sincerely applied, essay examinations may be 
marked with a high degree of reliability. 

[ (c) See Dr Wrightstone’s “Are Essay Examina- 
tions Obsolete?” in Sociai Education, Septem- 
ber, 1937. Ed.] 


12. (5) /For fuller information on items 12 
through 19 consult any good text on 
13. (3%) (tests and measurements. For example, 
{thos by Lee, Odell, Ruch and Stod- 


14. (2) \dard, and Symonds. 
5 (1) 
16. (5) 
17. (3) 


18. (3) Considered a rather low correlation. 
19. (3) Reliability coefficient of .go or above 
is desirable for a high degree of assurance. 

20. John ranks above 32 per cent and below 
67 per cent of a large group of pupils for 
historical information; and above 59 per cent 
and below 40 per cent of a large group of pupils 
for working skills. 
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School Textbooks and 


International Relations 


JESUS E. PERPINAN 





INCE textbooks are generally believed 
to be a powerful means of creating in 
children either friendly or unfriendly 

attitudes towards other peoples, any exami- 
nation of them and of their influence on 
interracial and international attitudes is im- 
portant. Therefore this paper undertakes to 
report some of the investigations that have 
been made in various countries concerning 
the treatment of fact and the general tone of 
textbooks. 

One of the first of these investigations 
after the World War was made on European 
textbooks by the Paris branch of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace.! 
Its aim was to determine how primary and 
secondary school textbooks in history, geog- 
raphy, and other subjects treated the late 
war and to indicate how partial or impartial 
these treatments were. The first volume in- 
cluded an examination of post-war text- 
books of England, France, Germany, 
Austria, and Bulgaria. The second was con- 
cerned with textbooks in Albania, Belgium, 
~ 4 Conciliation Internationale: Enquéte sur les livres 


scolaires d’aprés guerre. Paris: Centre européen de la 
Dotation Carnegie, 2 vols. 1924-28. 








Educators have long been aware that 
textbooks and classroom instruction 
mold the attitudes of pupils and even- 
tually of nations. Dr Perpifan, a high 
school principal at Ilagan, Isabela, 
Philippine Islands, draws together the 
findings of several investigations. 
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FEsthonia, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Ire- 
land, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Serbia, Croatia, Slavonia, Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Turkey. The school- 
books of each country were investigated by 
native educators or experts on the country 
concerned, except in the cases of Belgium 
and Germany, where they were examined by 
Frenchmen. While naturally these studies 
themselves were not wholly objective and 
“not completely free from nationalistic 
bias,”’* they have been considered significant 
by many scholars, and their findings have 
been confirmed by other investigations con- 
ducted by different persons or different 
groups. In all of these one general conclu- 
sion remains especially important—that most 
of the textbooks used in the countries of 
Europe have been filled with narrow na- 
tionalism and, as Donald R. Taft said in 
1925 in an address to a conference on the 
teaching of history, they “are provoking the 
next war.’ 8 

In this address on Historical Textbooks 
and International Differences Mr Taft re- 
ported a later study of the upper elementary 
and secondary school textbooks in France 
and Germany. (United States and Mexican 
textbooks were included later.) He collected 
schooltexts in use in these countries, ana- 
lyzed them, and compared passages on con- 
troversial events. The passages compared 
were of two kinds, short summaries and 
longer quotations. 





* J. F. Scott, The Menace of Nationalism in Education. 
New York: Macmillan, 1927, p. 17. 

* Historical Textbooks and International Differences. 
Chicago: Association for Peace Education, 1925, p. 5. 
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FEW examples of the short summaries 
that he found in French and German 
istory textbooks will be indicative of a 
situation which, in spite of earnest efforts to 
change the textbooks, has already seen us far 
on the way to another war. As to the cause 
of the World War, French children read that 
the war was caused solely by German aggres- 
sion, and that the Germans, believing them- 
selves to be a superior race, had long plotted 
to exterminate the “unworthy” French. On 
the other hand German children read that 
Germany was guiltless and that British jeal- 
ousy and French desire for revenge were 
chief among many causes. As to Alsace- 
Lorraine, French children read that the re- 
turn of Alsace-Lorraine to France was an 
act of historical justice, and no plebiscite was 
needed, whereas on the contrary German 
children read that Alsace-Lorraine is only 
13 per cent French, and its possession gives 
France the keys to Germany. As to the fu- 
ture, French children read that Germans 
are beasts, the German menace will never 
cease, and that France must, therefore, be- 
ware. For years before Hitler provided a 
way to accomplish their desire, German chil- 
dren read that the treaty must not be perma- 
nent. Moreover this report says that not only 
were these completely opposite attitudes 
toward the same historical events taught, 
but also a narrow nationalism and even 
hatred was preached. Certainly such text- 
books were not peace-making forces. 


HE Menace of Nationalism in Education 

by Jonathan F. Scott* was a research 
study, published in 1927, of textbooks used 
in France, Germany, and England and to be 
found in the collections of the Musée Peda- 
gogique of Paris, the Deutsche Biicherei of 
Leipzig, and the London County Council. It 
indicated that, of the three types of national- 
ism examined—French, German, and Brit- 
ish—, the British seemed clearly the least 
invidious, and that, as between the national- 
istic education of France and that of Ger- 
many, it was difficult to say which was more 





* Ante. 
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inimical to international good will. French 
nationalism seemed to the author to be more 
vehement and vituperative, but the prej- 
udice against Great Britain in the French 
schoolbooks was on the whole milder than 
the prejudice against France in British 
books, although there was more of it. He 
reported German nationalism to be more 
deeply rooted than that of the French, and 
the reaction against too much nationalism in 
education to seem to be stronger in France 
than in Germany. Boastfulness ran through 
the educational system of all three countries. 
In each there was the tendency to ignore the 
study of nations other than the homeland, 
especially in regard to history. Each nation 
tended to interpret the causes of wars from a 
nationally biased point of view. 


European textbooks are contained in 
the Report on Nationalism in History Text- 
books.’ This study was initiated by the 
World Alliance for Promoting International 
Friendship through the Churches and the 
Universal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work. It undertook to consider national- 
ism in history textbooks used in Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Eng- 
land, Esthonia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Norway, 
Poland, Sweden, and Switzerland. The 
methods and procedure employed were very 
much the same as those used by the earlier 
survey of the Paris branch of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, that is, 
native experts conducted the investigations 
and reported to the committee. The general 
conclusions are therefore obviously to be 
considered always from the point of view of 
possible bias within the report itself. In 
the present world situation some of it makes 
poignant reading today. The compiler of the 
German contribution undertook to show 
that before, during, and after the World 
War the textbooks in his country were not 
guilty of such nationalistic excesses as those 
pointed out in the Berne declaration of the 


tects of another investigation of 


®Stockholm: A. B. Magn. Bergnalls Forlag, 1928. 
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interchurch organization. The report held 
that in the schools of Hungary the hope of 
recovering the old boundaries was being 
fostered; that the Slovaks reciprocated with 
bitterness the national sentiments of which 
they accused the Hungarians; that, on the 
other hand, the Czech textbooks show 
greater moderation and even appreciation 
of the Germans belonging to old Austria; 
and that in Latvia, Esthonia, and Finland, 
history teaching seemed to be remarkably 
objective both with regard to the mutual 
relations of national majorities and minori- 
ties, and with respect to the Russia from 
which they had recently set themselves free. 


HE “Digest of Typical Textbooks in 

French Schools for Instruction in History, 
Morals and Civics, Geography, and Read- 
ing” in France: a Nation of Patriots by Carl- 
ton J. H. Hayes® shows how that country 
inculcates love and devotion for the father- 
land. In the preface, moreover, the author 
says “‘most emphatically that whatever may 
appear to the casual reader of the following 
pages as evidence perhaps of a menacing 
nationalism in France can be matched by 
equally incriminating evidence in the case 
of the United States or of Germany or of 
Italy.” 


AMERICAN SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 

ERHAPS for Americans it is even more 
P iseful to look carefully at their own situa- 
tion. In 1917 Charles Altschul published 
The American Revolution in Our School 
Text-books,* the result of a study to discover 
what impressions pupils probably received 
from the study of the American Revolution 
as recorded in American textbooks, whether 
historical facts of that war were adequately 
and unbiasedly presented, whether these 
facts were taught in the spirit of fair and 
impartial inquiry, and whether history text- 
books used more than twenty years earlier 
had probably had a definite prejudicial in- 
fluence on the minds of most persons. 


® New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1930. 
™New York: Doran. 


From a list of history textbooks obtained 
from boards of education, superintendents 
of schools, principals of high schools, and 
friends, the author examined chapters or 
paragraphs devoted to the American Revo- 
lution in ninety-three history textbooks, 
forty of which were in use twenty years 
before the World War and the remaining 
fifty-three in use at the time of the study. He 
found that most history textbooks used in 
American public schools and published be- 
fore 1897 gave a very incomplete picture of 
general political conditions in Great Britain 
in the years before the American Revolu- 
tion, and either did not refer at all to the 
great efforts made by prominent British 
statesmen in behalf of the colonies or men- 
tioned them only casually. Moreover he 
found that the number of history textbooks 
which gave this incomplete picture was not 
only much larger than the number of those 
giving more complete information, but they 
circulated in many more communities 
throughout the country. He concluded that 
the public mind must thereby have been 
prejudiced against Great Britain and that, 
although there were available to the chil- 
dren studying American history in the pub- 
lic schools in 1917 at the time of this in- 
vestigation a far greater number of textbooks 
with relatively complete information in this 
subject, the improvement was by no means 
marked enough to prevent the continued 
growth of bitterness against Great Britain. 


T the time he published the result of his 
A study, a Chinese student at Yale and 
Columbia, Timothy Tingfang Lew, made 
an investigation of sixty-two history text- 
books, twenty-six general and_ thirty-six 
United States histories, and eighteen geog- 
raphies. Although this study, China In 


American School Textbooks,’ was com- 


pleted the following year, it was not pub- 
lished until 1923 under the auspices of the 
Chinese Social and Political Science Asso- 
ciation. The aims of the investigation were: 
to make a study of school textbooks in re- 


® Peking: Peking Express Press, 1923. 
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gard to China, to make clear what the state- 
ments about China found in different 
textbooks really involved, to give a critical 
but conservative estimate of the value of the 
passages quoted, and to find out, if possible, 
the underlying reasons for the outstanding 
deficiencies. The author also obtained his 
list of books from schoolboards, superin- 
tendents, principals, and friends, and, in ad- 
dition, he visited leading publishing houses 
in most of the largest American cities. Be- 
sides the qualitative treatment of his data, 
he tabulated the amount of space devoted to 
China in general histories and ancient his- 
tories. 

He found a distinct narrowness of Occi- 
dental interest. There was a tendency to dis- 
courage the use of general histories in 
schools. The scope of ancient history was 
confined to Europe, and only the Near East 
was given any attention in the treatment of 
the ancient period. Emphasis was put on the 
leading movements of civilization, and those 
chosen were entirely American. Although 
the reasons varied with different authors, 
there was a marked tendency to eliminate 
China from the texts on ancient history, and 
in those texts where China was treated the 
facts presented and their interpretations 
needed improvements. China was also left 
out in the medieval histories, and the discus- 
sion of China in modern histories was con- 
fined to recent periods. A large number of 
textbooks on the history of the United 
States made some reference to China. On the 
other hand the nature of geography as a 
science had compelled authors to discuss 
China in a more adequate way than had 
writers of history, and the general tendency 
of textbooks on geography seemed to show 
that authors were endeavoring to gather up- 
to-date information and to give reasonable 
interpretation of the facts. On the whole the 
texts still showed the need of much improve- 
ment on many points. 


school textbooks is Bessie L. Pierce’s 
Civic Attitudes in American School Text- 


alban study on the American 
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books,® an investigation of about four hun- 
dred textbooks in order ‘‘to ascertain what 
reactions might be engendered toward peo- 
ples, policies, and customs of other lands, to 
gather what other peoples think of the 
United States, and to find out what attitudes 
might be developed in the American boy 
or girl reading these books.” The textbooks, 
also obtained from the information of school 
boards, superintendents, principals, and 
friends, included ‘‘g7 histories, 67 books in 
civic, sociological, and economic problems, 
45 geographies, 109 readers, 10 French 
books, 4 texts in Italian, 7 in Spanish, and 
50 music-books. Besides these, sixty-three 
courses of study, or syllabi, published by 
state departments of public instruction and 
typical systems were read.”’ 

On the whole Professor Pierce treated her 
data qualitatively. The conclusion was 
reached that these textbooks were well calcu- 
lated to teach the American respect and ven- 
eration for his ancestors and their institu- 
tions as well as loyalty toward present gov- 
ernment. “The attitudes engendered toward 
other peoples through a reading of these 
books must, in many cases, redound to their 
ignominy in contrast with the glory of the 
United States” (p. 254). In histories the 
Spanish were described as harsh and cruel. 
Great Britain, although receiving far more 
generous treatment than in texts current 
twenty-five years earlier, still did not receive 
glowing praise. Treatment of France was 
more favorable, for she was held up as Amer- 
ica’s traditional friend. On the other hand 
Germany was described as _ militaristic, 
greedy, and cruel. China was mentioned 
frequently but rather as an example of 
American generosity than, for instance, to 
tell fairly the story of Chinese immigration. 
Progressive spirit was ascribed to Japan, but 
Japanese immigration received the same 
kind of treatment. In much the same way the 
people of South America were mentioned as 
beneficiaries of the Monroe Doctrine, whose 
role was always considered as necessary and 


®° Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1930. Quotations 
from author's preface; see also review post, pp. 435-36. 
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beneficial. Discussion of Mexico was unfa- 
vorable. Least of all the books examined did 
geographies paint the Americans as superior 
to other peoples. Readers and histories did 
so the most. Moreover many of such books 
were found to have no interest in preaching 
a brotherhood of man, and by emphasis on 
war and war heroes they definitely exalted 
war over peace. 


N a subject even more close to the na- 
tional life of the United States was a 
study made by the present writer on “The 
Philippine Islands in American School 
Textbooks.” ?° The aim of this study was to 
determine how the materials dealing with 
the Philippine Islands and their people were 
presented in American social science text- 
books for elementary and high school grades, 
and to ascertain what attitudes were prob- 
ably gained by American children from 
these textbooks. The materials consisted of 
two hundred and six social science text- 
books used in American public schools, 
eighty-five of which were texts in history, 
sixty-five in geography, and fifty-six in civics, 
sociology, economics, and political problems. 
The method and procedure employed in 
this study were very much like those used in 
the other studies discussed here. 

After analyzing the data the author came 
to the conclusion that the treatment of the 
materials dealing with the Philippine Is- 
lands and their people showed pervading 
imperialistic tendencies. It can be con- 
cluded, also, that, while no ill feelings 
toward the Filipinos are fostered consciously 
by textbook writers, many of these texts con- 
tain historical inaccuracies, obvious inade- 
quacies, and misleading interpretations. 
These seem to sustain the imperialistic tend- 
encies and American nationalistic pride at 
the sacrifice of truthful presentation of the 
Filipino viewpoint. 

The difficulty of getting at the complete 
truth in history must, of course, be recog- 
nized, but this author wants to point out 


2 Reported more fully in Journal of Experimental 
Education, June, 1933. 
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some of the historical inaccuracies and mis- 
leading interpretations in the treatment of 
the following points: (1) the description of 
the Filipinos whom Magellan met in 1521; 
(2) the reason for and circumstances of Ma- 
gellan’s death; (3) the contribution of Spain 
to the Philippine Islands; (4) the alleged 
purchase of the Philippine Islands from 
Spain; (5) the barbarities and cruelties prac- 
tised during the Filipino-American War; 
(6) the so-called unfitness of the Filipinos 
for self-government at the time the United 
States took the Philippine Islands; (7) the 
justification for American rule in the Is- 
lands; and (8) the Philippine independence 
question. 


ATIONAL loyalty comes easily in our 
present world, but justice and fairness 
of international vision is more difficult. 
Esther Caukin Brunauer and Daniel A. 
Prescott have pointed out the difficulty of 
“building constructive international atti- 
tudes among young people when it has to be 
done by establishing values and creating 
loyalties to institutions merely in the process 
of becoming.” In spite of our brightest hopes 
it remains true that “there has not yet come 
into existence the world community as a 
political unit with recognized authority and 
the right to claim loyalty to its institu- 
tions.” 11 Therefore it is more important 
that we look to it to see that our textbooks 
present to the fullest possible extent the 
whole case for impartial judgment. 


HOULD a textbook writer or a teacher 
tell the truth and nothing but the truth 
even if it hurts? The reports of examinations 
of current and past textbooks indicate that, 
as a matter of fact, they do not, but many 
leading American educators and social sci- 
entists express themselves as believing that 
they should do so—that it is one of the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of civic instruc- 
tion to do so. 





™ National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty- 
Sixth Yearbook. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1937, p. 25. 
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Elementary School Social Studies 
Program for New York State 


J. CAYCE MORRISON 





elementary education of the state of New 

York appointed a committee to develop a 
social studies program for the state’s ele- 
mentary schools. After some study and dis- 
cussion the committee decided to develop 
two syllabuses or courses of study, one in 
geography and the other in history. These 
first appeared in 1928. 

The history syllabus was planned to shift 
the emphasis “from wars to the cultural 
thread of development of civilized society; 
to lead pupils not to memorization of facts 
as their chief objective but to an understand- 
ing of the social forces in which they live.” 
The authors attempted to express the ideal 
so well stated by Voltaire: “I wish to write a 
history not of wars, but of society; and to 
ascertain how men lived in the interior of 
their families, and what were the arts which 
they commonly cultivated.”” To carry out 
this idea the syllabus undertook, for the 


l’ 1925 the assistant commissioner for 








Many changes in elementary school 
social studies have introduced wide 
variety in subject matter, principles of 
organization, and classroom proce- 
dures. Developing a state course of 
study acceptable in a variety of situa- 
tions has become difficult. The Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Secondary Edu- 
cation for the State of New York de- 
scribes the slow and careful process by 
which a new social studies program in 
social studies was developed in New 
York. 























fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, to trace the cultural development of 
civilized society. It began with the story of 
primitive man and culminated in the eighth 
grade with the study of American life since 
the Civil War. 

The geography syllabus appeared in three 
circulars: the first for grades three and four, 
the second for grades five and six, and the 
third for grade seven. It attempted to shift 
the emphasis from political geography to a 
combination of physical and social geog- 
raphy and to trace the relations between 
man’s physical environment and his social 
development. The third-grade work began 
with the study of home geography, the fourth 
dealt with different types of regions, the 
fifth and sixth with a systematic study of 
regions and political subdivisions of conti- 
nents, and the seventh-grade work was or- 
ganized by broad topics and world problems. 


URING the discussion that preceded 
the acceptance of these syllabuses for 
publication the chief criticism came from 
those who believed the time was ripe for the 
state to develop a social studies program in 
which the subject matter of history and ge- 
ography was fused. To answer this objection, 
the assistant commissioner promised that, as 
soon as the new courses were in operation, 
he would call a conference of representatives 
from the schools particularly interested in 
developing a social studies program. He fur- 
ther agreed that, if such conference so rec- 
ommended, the department would take steps 
to help develop a program for use in all 
schools that cared to adopt it. 
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On the basis of this agreement informally 
made in 1928 the new syllabuses were pub- 
lished and soon came into general use 
throughout the state except in the city of 
Greater New York and a few other com- 
munities that had developed or were in the 
process of developing their own courses of 
study. 

Two factors contributed to delay in carry- 
ing out the 1928 agreement. The first was 
the depression with the necessary limitations 
it placed upon both the State Education De- 
partment and the public schools of the state. 
The second was the appointment of the 
Commission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association. With a 
commission of such standing and resources, 
it seemed advisable for local groups to await 
the outcome of its studies published from 
1932 tO 1937. 

Meanwhile, another state committee, 
under the leadership of Miss Helen Hay 
Heyl of the rural education division, com- 
bined the existing syllabuses in history and 
geography and an earlier syllabus on patriot- 
ism and citizenship into one syllabus for 
the use of one- and two-teacher schools. This, 
usually spoken of as Curriculum Bulletin 
Number 2,1 incorporated the content of the 
three subjects, and with certain changes in 
grade placement eliminated duplication of 
content, made some provision for the inte- 
gration of learning, and introduced the 
methodology of unit teaching in an activity 
program. 

As the crisis of the depression passed, 
however, the demand grew more insistent 
that the education department assume lead- 
ership in developing a social studies pro- 
gram for all elementary schools. After dis- 
cussion of the issue with individuals and 
with supervisory groups, particularly with 
the committee on elementary education of 
the State Council of School Superintendents, 
the department issued a call for a conference 
on social studies in elementary schools and 





1“Handbook for Rural Elementary Schools. The 
Social Studies Group.” Curriculum Bulletin, Number 2. 
Albany: Univ. of the State of New York Press, 19332. 


submitted the following questions for dis- 
cussion: 

1. Should we continue to teach history, geography, 
and civics as separate subjects or try to fuse them into 
one subject? 

2. If we continue them as separate subjects, are the 
present syllabuses satisfactory? If they are not satis- 
factory, what steps should be taken toward their re- 
vision? 

3. If we undertake the preparation of a single course 
in the social studies, should we attempt to correlate the 
three subjects as in Curriculum Bulletin Number 2 or 
build a fused program? 

4. If we undertake to build a new social studies 
program, what should be our point of departure? 

5. Should we undertake to prepare a handbook for 
the use of teachers in guiding the social living of chil- 
dren? 

6. Should we undertake certain researches to de- 
termine those social experiences of children that ought 
to be utilized in planning a social studies program? 

7. Should we continue our attack on the revision of 
the curriculum for elementary schools through the 
preparation or revision of syllabuses for single subjects 
or groups of subjects, or should we undertake to build 
a thoroughly integrated curriculum for elementary 
schools? If the latter, how should we proceed? 


This conference, held at Albany on May 
26, 1936, was attended by one hundred and 
forty-seven delegates, representing fifty-five 
city and village superintendencies, forty-two 
supervisory districts, six central rural 
schools, and eight normal schools, teachers 
colleges, and schools of education. Roughly 
speaking, the delegates represented approxi- 
mately one-third of the schools in the state. 
With only two opposing votes the conference 
recommended that history, geography, and 
civics should be discontinued as separate 
subjects and that steps should be taken to 
develop a unified social studies program. 
It was generally proposed that in developing 
a new program we should take Curriculum 
Bulletin Number 2 as a point of departure 
and move as far as we could within the next 
five years toward the development of a fused 
program. This suggestion assumed that the 
child in his present environment would con- 
stitute the basic point of departure in de- 
veloping any revised program. There was 
almost unanimous approval of the proposal 
to develop a handbook for the use of teachers 
in guiding the social living of children in 
elementary schools. 
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CTING on the recommendation of this 
conference the Board of Regents au- 
thorized the commissioner to appoint a com- 
mittee to assist in the revision of the social 
studies program for elementary schools. This 
committee began its work in September, 
1926.” 
As its first meeting the committee stated 
its purposes as follows: 


Through the cooperation of public schools, to de- 
velop a unified social studies program for elementary 
schools. Such program should (a) be comprehensive and 
flexible enough to serve the needs of all schools; (b) be 
developed through the help and use of the resources of 
cooperating schools; (c) entail a reevaluation of the 
subject matter of instruction; (d) include a reevaluation 
of methods and procedures of teaching. 


The committee also formulated an inquiry 
to determine present practices in the public 
schools of this state with reference to the 
extent and nature of the use of state sylla- 
buses in the social sciences, the extent to 
which local schools were attempting to de- 
velop a new social studies program, and the 
extent to which schools might be willing 
to cooperate with the state committee in 
developing a unified social studies program. 
From this inquiry it was found that about 
go per cent of the schools outside the city 
of Greater New York were using the state 
syllabus to some extent. With reference to 
the history syllabus, 13 per cent of the schools 
reported that they were not using the state 
syllabus at all, 38 per cent were using it asa 
general guide, 30 per cent were using it with 
minor changes, 18 per cent were using it 
without modification, and 4 per cent did not 
reply. Similar figures were reported for the 
geography syllabus although details varied 
somewhat. A striking exception was that the 
geography syllabus for grade seven was not 

*The members were Miss Helen H. Heyl, Rural Edu- 
cation Division of the State Education Department, 
chairman; Miss Ruth M. Johnston, District Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Port Leyden; Dr John J. Loftus, Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Curriculum for Elementary 
Schools, New York City; Dr Clyde B. Moore, Graduate 
School of Education, Cornell University, Ithaca; Dr 
Donnal Smith, Professor of Social Sciences, State College 
for Teachers, Albany; Mr George R. Staley, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Rome; and later Mrs Edith Oagley, 


Supervisor of Social Studies in the Binghamton Public 
Schools. 


used at all in about half the schools report- 
ing. 

Among the schools not using the state 
syllabuses, twenty were using the Rugg 
series of books as a syllabus, three the Ann 
Arbor course, and each of the following 
courses or plans was being used in one 
school: the Winnetka program, the South 
Dakota course, the California plan, the Vir- 
ginia course of study, and the Cleveland 
course. Sixteen schools were developing 
their own program. Ithaca and Rochester 
had recently published new courses. 

Seventy-nine school systems reported that 
they had social studies revision programs in 
process. These included sixty-one city and 
village superintendencies and eighteen 
schools within supervisory districts. 


NE hundred and sixty-eight superin- 
tendents replied that they would co- 
operate with the state committee in develop- 
ing a new social studies program; and with 
this assurance of cooperation from the field 
the committee prepared a manual of sugges- 
tions for the guidance of cooperating schools. 
In submitting this manual to schools the 

committee defined its task as follows: 
i. To formulate a plan of action flexible and broad 


enough to enlist the cooperation of all schools interested 
to make any improvement in their present social studies 


program. 

2. To examine the theory, organization, and practice 
of the elementary school with a view to recommending 
such changes as will contribute best to the social de- 
velopment of children. 

3. To develop an educational program which will 

best contribute to the growth of children in social un- 
derstanding and practice in accordance with the funda- 
mental principles of American democracy. 
In formulating its program the committee 
took the position that for the present it 
was much more important to stimulate and 
profit from the creative intelligence of the 
thousands of elementary teachers and super- 
visors in the state than it was to prepare a 
new course of study. The committee realized 
that there were involved fundamental issues 
not to be determined readily by any central 
committee but to be worked out under con- 
trolled conditions in the classroom. 
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ROM careful study of replies to earlier 
L inquiries and from review of the ma- 
terials submitted by cooperating schools, the 
committee outlined four plans for cooperat- 
ing schools. These plans were labeled as fol- 
lows: Plan I—Procedures Based on Curric- 
ulum Bulletin Number 2; Plan I1—Develop- 
ment of a Social Studies Course within a 
Suggested Frame of Reference Developed by 
the Committee; Plan I1I—Development of 
Present Local Revision Programs; Plan IV— 
Development of New Programs That Do 
Not Readily Fit into Any One of the Three 
Preceding Plans. A somewhat detailed out- 
line of these four plans was formulated in a 
mimeographed bulletin known as Manual 
Number 1. In addition, this manual con- 
tained a discussion of the theoretical back- 
ground of the proposed experimental pro- 
gram, an attempt to define the purpose of so- 
cial studies in elementary schools, an in- 
terpretation of the purposes of the social 
studies program in terms of the cardinal ob- 
jectives of elementary education, a suggested 
plan for recording and evaluating a pro- 
gram, and a suggested bibliography for the 
use of teachers and social studies committees. 

Before this manual was distributed to co- 
operating schools it was submitted to a spe- 
cial conference on social studies in the ele- 
mentary schools representing the public 
schools of Long Island. This conference, 
held at Garden City on May 27, 1937, ap- 
proved the general plans for a five-year ex- 
perimental program as proposed by the com- 
mittee and made many helpful suggestions. 

Following this conference the committee 
prepared Manual Number 2 for the use of 
schools following Plan I which it will be 
recalled involved the use of Curriculum 
Bulletin Number 2 as a basis for developing 
a new program. 

At the same time the committee in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions of the Long 
Island conference formulated plans for the 
development of two other manuals. The first 
of these, Manual Number 3, was planned 
for the guidance of those cooperating schools 
that wish to work along Plans II, III, or IV. 


The second, Manual Number 4, was 
planned for the use of all schools in record- 
ing, evaluating, and reporting the develop- 
ment of the program. 


EFORE finally formulating these two 

manuals the committee held other 
regional conferences during January, 1938, 
in Albany, Syracuse, and Buffalo. These con- 
ferences were attended by a total of three 
hundred and forty-five delegates represent. 
ing one hundred and twenty-six schools or 
school systems. The schools represented in- 
cluded fifty-three city and village superin- 
tendencies, forty-seven union free and cen- 
tral rural schools, fifteen common schools, 
and eleven normal schools, teachers’ colleges, 
and schools of education. 

These conferences were planned and con- 
ducted as round tables. The morning ses- 
sions were devoted to discussions of the pro- 
posals presented by the state committee. The 
afternoon discussions were given to the 
problems confronting local schools as pre- 
sented by the delegates from cooperating 
schools. These questions of delegates dealt 
with first steps, how to begin an experi- 
mental program, the use that should be made 
of present syllabuses, how to study the inter- 
ests and needs of children, the extent to 
which minimum essentials should be deter- 
mined, the objectives of the new program, 
the problems of organization, the use of text- 
books, the re-education of teachers, the ex- 
tent to which parents should be consulted 
in developing the program. 


ERTAIN steps have been taken to gain 
C the cooperation of other organized 
groups. For two consecutive years the New 
York State Association of Elementary School 
Principals has featured social studies on the 
program of its annual meeting. More re- 
cently the association has authorized the ap- 
pointment of a subcommittee under the 
general supervision of the association's com- 
mittee on educational progress to make a 
study of the social and economic interests of 
children in the elementary grades. This com- 
mittee is headed by Mr Franklin A. Butts, 
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principal of the Franklin and Lincoln 
Schools, Poughkeepsie. 

In the beginning the committee sensed 
the importance of the environment in de- 
veloping a social studies program. To this 
end they sought and obtained the coopera- 
tion of the Annual Conference of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction in Ele- 
mentary Schools. As a result the conference 
organized a committee for the study of 
school-home-community relations, with Miss 
Bertha Smith, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Yonkers, as chairman. 

More recently the committee has taken 
steps toward keeping cooperating schools 
informed of the work of the committee and 
of the progress of the experimental program 
in other schools. This information will be 
given through a social studies question box 
in New York State Education, the official 
journal of the New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, and through news items in the 
University Bulletin issued by the State Edu- 
cation Department to all schools semi- 
monthly. 

The two state teachers’ colleges and eight 
of the normal schools participated in the 
regional conferences held by the committee; 
and further steps are being taken toward 
articulating the work in teacher education 
institutions with the experimental program 
sponsored by the committee. 

Two members of the committee, namely, 
Dr Donnal V. Smith and Mrs Edith Oagley, 
are also members of the social studies com- 
mittee for secondary schools. Both commit- 
tees are under the general direction of Dr 
George M. Wiley, associate commissioner of 
education for elementary and secondary 
education. 

Steps are being taken to promote further 
discussion of vital social studies problems 
in the annual zone meetings of the New 
York State Teachers Association. 


HE committee is convinced that any 
} pew of study in the social sciences pre- 
pared at the present time for use in ele- 
mentary schools would prove to be merely 


another course of study. Some schools would 
use it. Others would question its value. Some 
would ignore it. In view of the rapidly 
changing social scene the committee ques- 
tions whether any committee or group today 
is wise enough to write a syllabus or course 
of study in social science that would ade- 
quately meet the needs of the generation 
of children now entering the elementary 
schools. 

Today there are a number of series of 
textbooks and there are many different pro- 
posals for teaching the social sciences on the 
elementary school level. All of these have 
merit and some of them may provide the 
answer to the question “What course or 
syllabus shall be used?” 

The committee believes that for the pres- 
ent it will serve its purpose best if, as an 
agent for the state, it helps to stimulate 
schools and school systems under proper con- 
trol to experiment with new materials, 
plans, and procedures. If it provides oppor- 
tunity for the free interplay of minds in the 
appraisal and evaluation of materials and 
procedures, if it serves as an instrument for 
sifting ideas and methods, it will be on the 
way to accomplishing its purpose. In New 
York public schools there are some 57,000 
teachers in the elementary grades and the 
first two years of the junior high school. ‘To 
release the creative intelligence of these 57,- 
ooo teachers and yet to guide their thought 
and their efforts toward the formulation of 
the best possible social studies program for 
elementary schools is the objective of the 
committee. 

As an ultimate outcome of the new pro- 
gram the committee expects not only to help 
schools determine the material or content of 
instruction but to give them guidance in 
the reorientation of the entire school pro- 
gram in terms of democratic principles. It 
conceives the development of this social 
studies program as an experiment in the 
social planning of the school’s curriculum, 
as an experiment in curriculum building 
attuned to the needs and desires of a demo- 
cratic people. 




















Consumer Education 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 





OUR recent books here reviewed and 

others announced for early publication 

illustrate a new emphasis on the educa- 
tion of the consumer. 

Viewed broadly, consumer education, as 
other economic education, may be practical 
or theoretical. Practical economic education 
includes preparation for production in a 
vocation, for influencing income distribu- 
tion by bargaining power, or for exercising 
more wisely consumer functions of retail 
buying and of using goods and services. The- 
oretical economic education aims at the 
understanding of economic structure and 
function in order to maintain the present 
economic organization, while selectively 
supporting changes toward increased effi- 
ciency in wealth production, more equitable 
distribution of income, and more satisfac- 
tory personal and social consumption. Or of 
course theoretical economic education may 
attack the whole present economic structure, 
but for the purposes of the present article 
that possible approach may be ignored. 

Consumer education on the high school 
level, it is frequently prophesied, will give 
us a consumer-centered economics course to 
replace the traditional economic principles 








The author of this discussion of a 
relatively new but very important 
aspect of economic education is a pro- 
fessor of household economics in 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
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course copied trom the college curriculum. 
For this field a new literature is appearing. 


CONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION by 
F Charles F. Wyand (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1937. Pp. xili, 565. $3.50), “the best 
available college text,” as Lynd justly ap- 
praises it, is a notable addition to the group 
of consumption books that began with Hazel 
Kyrk’s A Theory of Consumption (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1923), to which later con- 
sumption books are indebted. And _ that 
“best” also includes Elizabeth E. Hoyt’s The 
Consumption of Wealth (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1938), noteworthy for its analysis of 
the social conditioning of the individual's 
choices, Warren C. Waite’s Economics of 
Consumption (New York: McGraw Hill, 
1928), derived from a course for home eco- 
nomics students given in the economics de- 
partment of the University of Minnesota, 
Paul H. Nystrom’s Economics of Fashion 
and Economic Principles of Consumption 
(New York: Ronald Press, 1928 and 1929), 
reflecting the author’s concern with the field 
of retailing, and Carle C. Zimmerman’s Con- 
sumption and Standards of Living (New 
York: Van Nostrand, 1936), the analysis of 
a sociologist. 

Charles F. Wyand’s book, from the de- 
partment of economics in Pennsylvania 
State College, is documented with references 
to general economic theory and to the special 
consumption literature. While theoretical 
in its approach and putting emphasis on the 
analysis of consumer choice or demand, it 
is intelligible and in places fascinating to 
the lay reader. It comes out of the present 
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pressure for a more adequate analysis of our 
economy that will give power to control and 
possibly to plan it. 


ART I, the introduction, points out that 

the analysis of consumer habits is impera- 
tive for intelligent coordination of supply 
of consumer goods and demand for them. 
Under laissez faire the consumer becomes 
the prey of other economic interests. Pro- 
duction without reference to consumption 
leads to economic breakdown. Profitable 
production and efficient consumption are 
functions of information concerning the 
consumer and consumption. The size of the 
average income largely determines the vol- 
ume of profits. Hence the producer’s and the 
consumer's welfare are interlinked. Indus- 
try can produce a physical volume of goods 
that will shift the emphasis from profits back 
to consumption. More regulation of enter- 
prise and planning are sought in the inter- 
ests of economic stability. This calls for more 
knowledge of the consumer's nature and 
function, if we are to predict and control 
his activities. 


ART II presents in four chapters a defi- 
Prrition of the consumer, the nature of con- 
sumption goods, the nature of consumer 
choice, and the psychological basis of choice. 
In general economic theory all, whether pro- 
ducers or not, are ultimate consumers, that 
is, destroyers of utility in direct satisfaction 
of their wants. In an economics of consump- 
tion, the author suggests, consumers are 
those whose dominant role of economic ac- 
tivity is consumption rather than produc- 
tion and whose needs as consumers exceed 
their effective productivity, including family 
groups below the minimum comfort and 
decency level or any individual whose pro- 
ductivity measured by his current income is 
less than current expenditures for his per- 
sonal wants. Thus defined, he estimates that 
60 per cent of the population are, in domi- 
nant role, persons with consumer function 
and primarily with consumer interests. 

Consumer’s choice involves valuation of 
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the possible goods that gain attention as de- 
sires arise when attention becomes focused 
upon objects that can appease a want. It is 
followed by elimination of some of these 
possible goods as comparative evaluation 
takes place. And this leads to final selection 
of one or more goods, in terms of use values 
and exchange values or prices. Consumer’s 
choice, no matter how absurd it may seem 
to an observer, is always reasonable to the 
chooser, who gets his maximum possible 
utility at the time concerned—whether it is 
a necessity, that is, “any good or service 
which for a specific person, at a given time, 
is essential to physical and social survival,” 
or a comfort, “any good or service which, 
at a given time, minimizes friction in daily 
life or makes possible greater self expres- 
sion,” or a luxury, “a comfort yielding rela- 
tively slight gratification for the effort 
expended in acquiring it.” The psycholog- 
ical basis of choice seeks the good where the 
greatest possible expansion of the ego is as- 
sured. The seller’s attitude to the buyer and 
prestige values of goods and of stores are 
involved; also, appeals to the senses and the 
interests of the consumer, and ultimately to 
his self-interests. Choice may be manipu- 
lated by suggestion, that is, by appeals to the 
senses, emotions, or reason, which are effec- 
tive if they hold the buyer’s attention long 
enough to obtain action in purchasing. 


ART III treats the determinants of 

choice in eight chapters comprising half 
the book. The factors that affect consumer 
choice include, first, immediate determi- 
nants such as sense perceptions of form and 
color, taste, odor, tactility, sound, and 
psychic factors of memory, imagination, and 
association; second, remote determinants 
such as individual and group determinants 
of personal factors, sex differences, racial 
influences, habit and custom, physical de- 
terminants of physiological restriction, bio- 
logical factors, climatic influences, geo- 
graphical factors, economic determinants as 
income, prices, the business cycle, the eco- 
nomic order, status of technology, transpor- 
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tation facilities, the market organization, 
commercial manipulation, and _institu- 
tional determinants as influence of private 
agencies, of government, and of consumer 
cooperation. 

“The commercial manipulation of 
choice” shows how the customer is man- 
handled by brands, trade marks, price ap- 
peal, instalment selling, free deals and 
contests, advertising, and misrepresentation. 
This has led to “a changing buyer’ who is 
in revolt against commercial practices and 
is looking about for help such as standards 
for commodities, over-the-counter tests, and 
accurate quantitative information regarding 
specific goods. The seller is also “changing,” 
in part by seeking subtler means for manipu- 
lating the choice of the suspicious consumer 
but also in part by moving toward a more 
cooperative attitude. As one seller expressed 
it, “The question of more and better mer- 
chandise information will now be solved be- 
cause it has become an economic matter, 
an actual essential in the sale of merchan- 
dise; and it no longer rests upon the factor 
of trade honesty.” Most selling plans ‘seek 
the consumer’s point of vulnerability so that 
he may be converted to the use of specific 
brands or products. A very few enterprises 
are seeking to discover what the consumer 
wants in order that his wishes might be more 
accurately and profitably anticipated” (p. 
285). 

“But business still seeks to force the con- 
sumer to serve industry and rarely considers 
that it might be more profitable to have in- 
dustry serve the consumer” (p. 287). Con- 
sumer standards or a uniform terminology, 
such as the suggested A, B, and C grades for 
different quality of each specific goods, is 
presented as the precise need for better re- 
tail buying. 


EANTIME private agencies give some 
partial assistance to choice, such as 

that provided by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories, the American Gas Association, Better 
Business Bureaus, and professional organiza- 
tions, such as, the American Medical Asso- 
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ciation, American Dental Association, and 
American Home Economics Association, 
Among government agencies the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture has developed the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics. The Bureau of 
Standards which standardizes specifications 
for the government’s own purchasing, and 
aids industry by creating voluntary ‘“‘com- 
mercial standards” which now include a few 
consumer products, may serve widely when 
standards for consumer goods begin to be 
achieved. 

The New Deal enterprises of NRA with 
its Consumers’ Advisory Board, the AAA 
with its Consumers’ Counsel, and the Na- 
tional Emergency Council with its Con- 
sumers’ Division and its plan for “‘county 
consumers’ councils,”’ two hundred of which 
were organized, were the first recognition of 
consumers’ interests by name by the federal 
government; and they are continued, with 
an abbreviated program, as the Consumers’ 
Project of the Department of Labor, and 
the Consumers’ Counsel of the AAA, which 
latter is publishing the fortnightly Con- 
sumers’ Guide (free to schools). 

One suggestion had been of a cabinet 
secretary and “department of the consumer” 
which, according to a tentative sketch in the 
appendix of Economics of Consumption, 
might bring together twenty existing federal 
agencies that already touch consumer inter- 
ests. The power of future growth in the idea 
is shown by the provision of a “Consumer 
Counsel” in the administrative organization 
of the Bituminous Coal Authority and by 
the adoption in March, 1938, of legislation 
widening the Federal Trade Commission's 
power to include certain consumer prob- 
lems, including supervision of advertising. 
The book also mentions two other consumer 
areas in government, the formerly impor- 
tant sumptuary legislation and the present 
legislative status of fraud and warranty that 
constitute “the unsatisfactory judicial posi- 
tion of the consumer.” 

“The consumer helps himself,” shows his 
increased protective activity as an individual 
buyer, in pressure groups including occa- 
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sional consumer boycotts, in service organi- 
zations such as Consumer Research and 
Consumers’ Union and in the expanding 
consumers’ cooperative movement. 

While consumer's choice is manipulated 
by enterprise, it has “economic significance” 
in relation to the total economy, since the 
consumer must consent in every act of pur- 
chase and therefore has latent power over 
production. Enterprise sees itself, both as 
producer of goods and as controller of the 
consumer so that he will desire its particular 
product, and, as in machine industry, it is 
interested in quick repeat sales of short-lived 
goods for repeated profits. ‘“Entrepreneurial 
efforts to adjust demands to supply have 
failed because emphasis has been constantly 
placed upon the expansion of profit margins 
without consideration of the consumer’s wel- 
fare. Were equivalent effort spent in mould- 
ing demand in terms of the buyer’s needs 
and the limitations of the productive system, 
choice patterns would become more stable, 
industry less erratic, and the product of 
enterprise not only profitable but usable. 
Manipulation of choice must continue but 
with different motivation and on the basis 
of a consumer-oriented system of values. 
The only alternative is economic chaos” (p. 


440). 


ART IV has chapters on levels of living, 
Priandard of living, and norms of living; 
or the social patterns of expenditures for 
“what we get,” patterns of “aspiration” as 
to what we would like to get, and “norma- 
tive patterns” or model budgets, based on 
scientific and cultural valuations for the 
guidance of our consumption. 

The concluding “Consumer Goals” states 
the consumer’s two desires, an immediate 
adjustment of his most pressing buying 
problems and the long time goal of a con- 
sumer’s economy in which production and 
exchange will be used to satisfy human 
wants, with facts available as to consumer 
goods, more efficient retailing with reduced 
distribution costs, reasonable prices, volume 
consumption, and an economic order that 
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is flexible to meet necessary economic read- 
justments. The consumer is responsible for 
intelligence in buying, for insistence upon 
informative labeling and grading of goods, 
and also for cooperation in eliminating buy- 
ing habits that increase cost of store opera- 
tions. “The ultimate stage in our economic 
evolution will involve the development of 
a science of consumption as elaborate and 
as precise as our contemporary systems of 
production” (p. 524). The book, while on 
college level, should have wide reference use 
and at least occasional textbook use in sec- 
ondary schools. 


ONSUMER Goods: How to Know and 
Use Them by Edvard Reich and Carlton 
John Siegler (New York: American Book, 
1937. Pp. xii, 526. $1.96) is written by two 
staff members of the merchandising depart- 
ment of the Newtown High School of New 
York City and is the first secondary school 
text in its specific field. The book has been 
planned as a basic text in selling for use in 
business courses but also for consumer edu- 
cation courses. Its title is accurate. ““To pre- 
sent the essential facts about consumer 
goods, it draws on geography, history, civics, 
physics, chemistry, and other related sub- 
jects.” In twenty-three chapters it gives de- 
scriptions of the following materials in 
which the consumer is interested: cotton, 
linen, wool, silk, rayon, fur, leather, wood, 
paper, rubber, glass, chinaware, precious 
metals, gems, oil paints and varnishes, cos- 
metics, and foods. It presents the origin of 
these goods, processes of manufacture, dif- 
ferent types in use and applications to which 
they are put, with methods of judging and 
hints for proper care. 

The number of topics treated makes im- 
possible an entirely comprehensive presen- 
tation. What is given however serves as an 
adequate introduction to which additional 
special knowledge may readily be added. 
The authors are to be commended for com- 
piling so complete and useful and reason- 
ably accurate a body of information. Each 
chapter is accompanied with references for 
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further reading, and with questions and 
with teaching projects. The book may be 
recommended for text use in a course on 
commodities, to be supplemented by a ref- 
erence collection of more specialized books 
and bulletins. 


HE Shopping Guide, compiled and 

edited by Edward Benjamin Weiss, vice- 
president of the Gray Advertising Agency, 
Inc., in collaboration with Maurice Mer- 
mey, director of concessions of New York 
World’s Fair of 1939 (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1937. Pp. xi, 301. $2.50) begins with an 
honest title page, followed by eighteen 
chapters on different kinds of goods, and 
shows that department store buyers from 
New York to Denver are out to aid con- 
sumers. After all, who knows merchandise 
better? This is not a scientific treatise of 
course but a practical manual and worth a 
place on the reference shelf. A book of sound 
sense, on the whole, with facts on how to 
buy furniture, floor coverings, silver, shoes, 
textiles, sheets and blankets, table linen and 
towels, china and glassware, men’s clothing 
and hats, corsets, millinery, intimate wear, 
gloves, women’s and children’s wear, furs, 
and luggage. The shopper is now seeking 
knowledge; and Director Friedman of 
Macy’s Bureau of Standards, staffed with 
twenty technicians who have made 170,000 
tests in ten years, explains the testing that 
is producing new knowledge. 

The salesman’ occasionally _ breaks 
through, of course: his “Trade at a reliable 
store”’ is in every chapter, and sales talk such 
as “Find your personality,” “It is the ambi- 
tion of every woman to be well-dressed,” 
and, among the choicest bits, ‘““Really a man 
ought to have 6 to 12 hats,” and glamorous 
“silver of colonial quaintness, classical re- 
finement, fashionable luxury, renaissance 
richness, and restrained simplicity.” There 
might be more of that last! 

Each chapter carries practical suggestions; 
for example in the discussion of furniture 
the book points out that “successful shop- 
ping depends on planning thoroughly, then 


selecting carefully,” with four tests: prac. 
ticality; appropriateness with two pages and 
a half of useful facts on periods, color, woods, 
antiques, and interior decorators; comfort 
and wearability with a discussion of such 
details as woods, veneer, framework, up- 
holstered furniture, and with eight criteria 
questions for actual use in buying; and 
finally value and price, with the advice to 
know factual quality standards and “shop 
around,” and if necessary make compro- 
mises to meet one’s own price level. The 
rackets in furniture selling are exposed, so 
shop at “reliable stores”! 

Fifteen pages of furniture facts, and a use. 
ful compendium it is. Illustrations would 
have helped and references, as the Cornell 
bulletin on “Stuffed Furniture.” Yet the 
book will aid the wiser choice and help 
Americans to know one another better! But 
let us hope that the school will also work 
on an economy outfit for the bride starting 
housekeeping on a thousand dollars a year! 


ONT ROLLING Your Personal Finances 

(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937. Pp. xi, 
331. $2.75) is written by David F. Owens, a 
professor of finance in Drake University and 
outlines a practical method of personal fi- 
nance control based on planning a budget 
and keeping accounts. Successful personal 
experience in this field led to the organi- 
zation of a college course in personal finance 
out of which this textbook has developed. 
Part I includes a dozen chapters on financial 
troubles, financial independence, financial 
possibilities, planning expenditures, bases 
for planning, control of spending, the con- 
sumer’s predicament (in buying), the con- 
sumer’s protection, plans of purchasing, 
when and what to buy, when and how to 
borrow. Part II presents seven chapters on 
life insurance, income when disabled, buy- 
ing and maintaining a home, investment 
and speculation, and finally, wills and trust 
plans. The appendix quotes several thrift 
plans, and the social security benefits. Espe- 
cially interesting is the 1921 American 
Bankers’ Association’s repudiation of the 
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spurious “life experience of 100 average 
men,” still quoted in many textbooks. 

This book will be useful for high school 
reference and may well be examined as a 
possible text. It carries a helpful philosophy 
expressed simply and backed by realistic 
personal experience, doubtless reflected in 
his statement that ““budget-making is a fasci- 
nating game in which the entire family can 
participate.”” It aims to make the student 
“spending-conscious” so that he will avoid 
“unconscious money evaporation” and “‘un- 
conscious waste.” “More important than sav- 
ing is the ability to live a balanced life, and 
a happy attainment of true values’’ (p. 77). 
The book contains interest accumulation 
tables; it might also provide tables of life 
insurance costs, annuity tables, and the like, 
to encourage realistic computation prob- 
lems. 

Persons interested in money management 
teaching should also examine David F. Jor- 
dan’s Managing Personal Finances: How to 
Use Money Intelligently (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1936), a comprehensive text by a 
professor of finance of New York University, 
which stresses wise spending, and Horace 
W. Davis’ Money Sense: An Introduction to 
Personal Economics (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1934), which proposes saving 20 per 
cent of income. 

Other books for reference, or possible text 
use, might include: on budgeting, S. Agnes 
Donham’s Spending the Family Income 
(rev. ed. Boston: Little Brown, 1933) and 
Isabel E. Lord’s Budgeting Your Income 
(New York: Harcourt Brace, 1931); on 
family economics and expenditures, Benja- 
min R. Andrews’ Economics of the House- 
hold (rev. ed. New York: Macmillan, 1935), 
Hazel Kyrk’s Economic Problems of the 
Family (New York: Harper, 1933), Howard 
F. Bigelow’s Family Finance (Chicago: Lip- 
pincott, 1936), and Mata R. Friend’s Earn- 
ing and Spending the Family Income (New 
York: Appleton Century, 1930), a high 
school text. 
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‘There are numerous books on the differ- 
ent types of consumer goods. Those on 
market commodities and buying include 
Your Money’s Worth by Stuart Chase and 
Frederick John Schlink (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1927), which started popular discus- 
sion in 1927, and Jessie V. Coles’ scholarly 
Standardization of Consumer Goods: An 
Aid to Consumer Buying (New York: Ron- 
ald Press, 1932). Thomas D. Eliot’s source 
book, American Standards and Planes of 
Living (Boston: Ginn, 1931), presents back- 
ground material. I'wo government publica- 
tions should be mentioned. Consumer Buy- 
ing in the Educational Program for 
Homemaking: Suggestions for Teachers of 
Homemaking in Secondary Schools and 
Adult Classes (Vocational Educational Bul- 
letin 182, Office of Education, 1935) is the 
most valuable single reference on teaching, 
with suggestions of methods, bibliographies, 
etc. Present Guides in Household Buying by 
Ruth O’Brien and Medora Ward (U. S. 
Agric. Dept. Misc. Publ. 193) treats the 
grading of consumer goods. Price lists are 
obtainable from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments in Washington; and the Extension 
Department lists of state colleges and uni- 
versities include many useful bulletins. Peri- 
odical literature includes the valuable sym- 
posium, “The Ultimate Consumer” (Annals 
of American Academy of Social and Political 
Science, May, 1934); and current magazines 
reflect the wide interest in consumer prob- 
lems, for example, “Price Maintenance Is 
Price Raising” and—a matter of social buy- 
ing—‘“‘When We Choose Health Insurance” 
in the Survey Graphic for March, 1938. 

On the lighter side Josephine Lawrence's 
If I Have Four Apples (New York: Stokes, 
1935) and Marjorie Hillis’ sprightly Or- 
chids on Your Budget: Or Live Smartly On 
What You Have (Indianapolis: Bobbs Mer- 
rill, 1937) illuminate the perennial prob- 
lems of spending money. Their appeal and 
popularity are obvious in current advertise- 
ments and in popular quotation. 
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KATHARINE ELIZABETH CRANE 





NREST and discontent are conspicu- 
ous aspects of our daily life and 
thought. What we have seems to be 

valueless, and what we lack seems to be the 
thing we want—whether it is an intangible 
characteristic or a material possession. Every- 
thing is criticism and denial. 

The rapid invention of machinery has in- 
creased our supply of material goods, and 
therefore of our wealth, beyond the wildest 
dreams of a Croesus, but, because we failed 
to find a way to distribute these good things 
of life among our population in fairly even 
proportion, something has snapped. We are 
all poor again, and all fearful of the future. 
It is as simple as that, and the remedy would 
be equally simple, if only we knew it! 

Many remedies have been offered. At pres- 
ent something like half of our immediate 
world has undertaken to solve the problems 
within the frame of totalitarian govern- 
ments. It is a desperate remedy, but the 
totalitarian countries, communist as well as 
fascist, have thought the situation so desper- 
ate that they have been on the whole willing 
to make the sacrifice. So far we have not been 
willing to do so, but there are many who 
think it is only a question of time before 
we are forced to abandon what seems to 
them to have become already an untenable 
position, practically and philosophically. 


LIBERTY AND DEMOCRACY 


RE then those time-worn words—liberty 
and democracy — meaningless? Are 
those established standards false? In the sum- 
mer issue of the Southern Review Sidney 
Hook discusses ‘Democracy as a Way of 
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Life,’” answers the two fundamental argu- 
ments against democracy, and expresses an 
abiding faith that in spite of its tragic mis- 
takes and gross inadequacy, its ignorance 
and its vice, and in spite of its very obvious 
unworkableness, nevertheless democracy 
represents the only possible hope of sus- 
tained human development. 

The first, the practical, argument against 
democracy ‘from the time of Plato down 
stresses the imperfections in the actual func- 
tioning of democracy’’—the bungling, the in- 
efficiency, and the disasters due to demagogy 
and prejudice. 

Yet the alternative is of course some kind 
of benevolent despotism, of a man, a class, 
or a party. “The fatal objection to a benevo- 
lent despotism—aside from the fact that 
people with different interests have differ- 
ent ideas of what constitutes benevolence— 
is that no one knows how long the despotism 
will remain benevolent, not even the despot 
himself. We may appeal from Phillip, drunk, 
to Phillip, sober, but who is to keep Phillip 
sober?”’ 

The second, the theoretical argument 
against democracy, ‘‘is really presupposed by 
the first. It holds that the ultimate end of 
government is human welfare and that the 
discovery of the nature of human welfare 
is a difficult pursuit in which the best quali- 
fied are those who have the best knowledge 
and the highest intelligence.” That is an 
argument that has been very persuasive in 
all the many forms in which it has been 
presented ever since ‘‘Plato put the nub of 
the argument in a metaphor. Who would 
propose that, setting out on a perilous jour- 
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ney, we should elect the pilot of the ship?” 

“Space permits only a brief indication of 
the Achilles heel of the argument. There 
may be experts in knowledge of fact but 
there are no experts in wisdom of policy. . . . 
To be sure, there is no wisdom in electing 
a pilot or a cobbler. But in the last analysis, 
as even Plato was compelled to recognize, it 
is the user and not the maker who is the best 
judge of work well done. He who wears the 
shoe knows best where it pinches. On this 
homely truth every theoretical attack on 
democracy founders.” 


ERHAPS, however, the most cogent part 

of this article’s discussion of democracy 
is on the positive side. “Democracy is more 
than a pattern of institutional behavior. It 
is an affirmation of certain attitudes and 
values which are more important than any 
particular set of institutions, for they must 
serve as the sensitive directing controls of 
institutional change.” 


OHN STUART MILL'S essay On Lib- 
erty is examined in Robert C. Binkley’s 
“Mill’s Liberty Today” in the July Foreign 
Affairs. Writing some eighty years ago Mill 
laid down a closely reasoned argument. “It 
may be dry but it is nourishing. Take it and 
bite into it... . Point for point his argument 
is unassailable: if an opinion is right, its 
suppression deprives people of a chance to 
exchange error for truth; if it is wrong, 
people lose by its suppression of the livelier 
impression of truth produced by its collision 
with error.” 

By that standard, then, freedom of speech 
may be defined as the right to hold opinions 
and persuade others of opinions which I con- 
sider wicked and dangerous. This is, I have 
myself long supposed, the only tenable defi- 
nition. Anything less inclusive lends itself 
to final destruction in a world of which half 
has undertaken the complete governmental 
regulation of thought. 

Professor Binkley points out, though, that 
“the sole limitation that Mill was willing 
to concede was restraint upon the expression 
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of thought that would lead directly to mis- 
chievous acts’; and he says, as is quite appar- 
ently true, that “this concession made by 
Mill may be like the thin edge of a wedge 
which, driven by twentieth century condi- 
tions, will render liberty divisible.” Mill 
would have agreed that, when liberty is di- 
vided, it ceases to exist. 


FREEDOM OF TEACHING 


"Ttions" by 2 and Controversial Ques- 


tions” by Alexander Meiklejohn in the 
June Harpers may be regarded as an appli- 
cation of this philosophy to some of the 
problems of teaching. Taking his stand 
firmly upon a consideration of the welfare 
of society rather than upon the rights and 
privileges of the teacher, he avoids the pit- 
falls into which too many advocates of free- 
dom of teaching fall. 

There are, I suppose, no peculiar rights 
of a teacher that society is bound to respect. 
A teacher has no vested right in his job 
which society is bound to protect. In the 
final analysis—and in the first analysis—the 
only important question is that of the effect 
on the pupils and on society at large. ‘The 
effect on the teacher is only important as 
it in turn relates to those larger considera- 
tions. Such a point of view, moreover, leaves 
us with no alternative to complete and ab- 
solute expression of opinion. The child has 
the right to hear all sides of important ques- 
tions discussed with vigor and conviction, 
and society has the right to have its children 
so taught. 

This article states in three assertions the 
answer to the question of whether teachers 
should be permitted, encouraged, and di- 
rected to discuss current controversial ques- 
tions such as the relative merits of capitalism 
and communism. “First, all our teaching, 
no matter what its field of interest, must be 
related to a controversy so fundamental as 
that of which we are speaking. Teaching 
which is irrelevant to such issues is irrele- 
vant to the purposes of education.” Then, 
“second, teachers must, so far as they hon- 
estly can, take sides on the issue. The teacher 
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must appear before his pupils as one who 
is struggling with the essential problems of 
his time, and who is, in his own way, forming 
conclusions about them.” 

The third assertion will be even more of 
a surprise to some. “Third, school boards 
and trustees of colleges and universities have 
a heavy responsibility. They must see to it 
that among our teachers there is an adequate 
supply of ‘Communists,’ of able, fearless, 
outspoken advocates of the unpopular 
view. . . . Under the actual conditions of 
democratic life the practical question fac- 
ing a governing board is not, ‘Shall we have 
any “Communists” on our faculties?’ but 
rather, ‘How can we get enough “Commu- 
nists” to give proper expression of views 
which run counter to the general trend of 
habit, emotion, interest, of the community 
at large?’ We must provide for the criticism 
of our institutions as well as for their ad- 
vocacy.” 


EASTERN EUROPE AND ASIA 


USTRIA’S passing from the world’s 
great stage continues to be the subject 


for description of the past and prophecy for 
the future. In the Summer issue of the Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review Sigmund Neumann 
contributes “The Austrian Republic: an 
Obituary” as an analysis and recital of 
causes and events. In the August number 
of the Atlantic M. W. Fodor describes the 
Austria he has seen since Hitler’s moment 
of absorption, ‘““The Cemetery of Europe.” 
His “Finis Austriae’” in the July Foreign 
Affairs is more complete but no more cheer- 
ful. He sees Hitler as the inheritor of 
Austria’s “Drang nach Osten” and there- 
fore as also the inheritor of Russian opposi- 
tion. “It is my opinion that, regardless of 
the German attitude toward Britain, Russia 
is unlikely to stand aside indefinitely while 
Germany obtains the raw materials which 
she then could use to attack her success- 
fully.” 


USSIA’S internal development is impor- 
tant in this connection and in relation 
to her position confronting Japan in the 


Far East. For an understanding of some 
phases of this development George B. Cres. 
sey’s “News from Siberia” in the July 
Harpers is very helpful. Two maps in the 
text add to its value in making readers grasp 
the immense distance in time and space 
which characterizes Russian development of 
our time. “Farmers who until a few years ago 
knew nothing more complex than a sickle 
now operate modern harvesting combines.” 

By way of a parenthesis I should like to 
inquire from my present readers how many 
of them know just what is the modern agri- 
cultural machine which we call a combine! 
If you know, my guess is that you are teach- 
ing in a fairly prosperous agricultural dis- 
trict of the mechanically minded United 
States. 

“The Russian Far East is no longer an 
empty undeveloped wilderness; new towns 
are arising close to the Pacific and the foun- 
dations have been laid for the Soviet Union's 
emergence as a Pacific power. But the most 
significant thing about the development of 
Siberia is perhaps not its value in case of 
war, or the material benefits which it brings, 
but the fact that it has given the Russian 
people a pioneering thrill which has turned 
their thoughts from vague goals to present 
realities. .... And what is more, world peace 
is so essential to the continued development 
of the Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics, 
and this country has so much to lose even 
by a successful war, that the development of 
Siberia has become a major safeguard for 
world peace.” 

Of the other aspect of Russia’s importance 
as confronting Japan in the East recent 
events are eloquent. Last February this de- 
partment discussed the situation on the fron- 
tier between China and Russia, at some 
length and other articles have appeared here 
and there in many of our periodicals. 


HINA’S struggle remains important and 
receives a good deal of consideration. 
In the July issue of Foreign Affairs Edgar 
Snow contributes “China’s Fighting Gen- 
eralissimo.” Photo-History for January- 
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April is devoted to “China Reborn” with a 
panorama of pictures and an accompanying 
discussion. In the July Atlantic Owen Latti- 
more’s “Rising Sun—Falling Profits: Japan’s 
Dilemma—or Ours?” presents a point of 
view that has been noticed in these columns 
in connection with articles written by this 
author and by others. “If Japan were obvi- 
ously going to conquer China in short order, 
we might dodge the issues I have so briefly 
indicated. We might pretend to be hard- 
boiled realists and say it is all none of our 
business. The now obvious probability that 
China can win without being propped up, 
and the certainty that Japan cannot pull 
through without a heavy investment of Brit- 
ish and American industrial resources, ma- 
terials, and credits (Germany and _ Italy 
could not swing it), demand a more genuine 
realism in attempting to forecast the signifi- 
cance of the alternatives of Japanese and 
Chinese victory.” The Summer issue of the 
Yale Review prints “Questions About 
China” by Francis C. M. Wei and “Differ- 
ences between Chinese and Japanese Cul- 
ture” by Kurt Singer. In the June issue of 
Pacific Affairs there is an article about 
“Great Britain and Japan’s War on China” 
by O. M. Green with a review of Great Brit- 
ain’s policy during the last hundred years. 
“Still Hongkong remains the greatest monu- 
ment of British enterprise in the Far East, 
the one truly open door between China and 
the world.” 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN 


RENCH and British relations seem to be 
Fa smoothed over. The English Weekly 
Illustrated of July 31 is crammed with pic- 
tures of the visit of the British King and 
Queen to France—many pictures but not ef- 
fective according to a more luxurious Amer- 
ican standard even for an inexpensive 
popular magazine. The London Illustrated 
News does better, but L’Jllustration of July 
23 surpasses even Our extravagant ideas in 
its lavish pictures, many of them colored, of 
the King and Queen arriving at the railroad 
station, of the elaborate decorations of the 


streets and of the house in which they were 
to stay, and reproductions of their portraits. 
Obviously France outdid herself to celebrate 
this royal visit of a British King and Queen, 
and obviously France is enjoying the luxury 
of an emotional debauch. 

It is all a kind of fuss and feathers which 
we in America have some difficulty in under- 
standing—although on occasion we certainly 
enjoy our own brand of such nonsense—but 
on this occasion there is an underlying 
reason. Not only was the visit a symbol of 
cordial relations, but apparently less glam- 
orous figures from the other side of the 
channel have come to a fairly definite con- 
clusion with the French, and the French are 
relieved. Some British are not so sure. In 
1914 British commitments to France were 
definite but they were secret. Now the com- 
mitments are not secret. But are they defi- 
nite? 

In spite of her high hopes for a completely 
satisfactory British accord, France’s prob- 
lems are a heavy weight on her shoulders. 
For the August Atlantic George Slocombe 
in “The Paradox of France’ writes that 
“militarily, as well as politically, the chances 
of France's victory in the next general Euro- 
pean war are therefore meagre. They de- 
pend for the first time in her history, 
perhaps, less upon circumstances under her 
control than upon circumstances remote 
and independent of all direction by her. For 
the first time, equally, France will be un- 
able to declare and to influence the time and 
circumstances of her going to war.” 

In “The Financial Situation of France” 
Charles Rist in the July issue of Foreign 
Affairs foresees the necessity of suspending 
part of the interest payments “on the na- 
tional debt.” To an American, however 
sympathetic toward present France and 
French financial difficulties, there is some- 
thing inherently ridiculous in the oblivi- 
ousness that lets a distinguished French 
economist so far forget American financial 
relations to the “‘national debt” as to write 
for an American magazine such pious words 
as these. ““The World War forced the French 
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Government to make unprecedented ap- 
peals for the savings of its citizens, first to 
carry on the war to victory and then to re- 
build the devastated areas. It is not easy for 
the Government to break faith with those 
who responded to its appeal in the hour of 
need.” 


AMERICAN FoREIGN PoLicy 


7 HERE Are You Going, Mr. Presi- 


dent?” by Hubert Herring in the 
May Harpers comments, unfavorably, on 
the trend of our foreign policy. ‘Franklin 
Roosevelt hates war and covets peace. He 
has said so, and he is an honorable man. But 
it is equally clear that Franklin Roosevelt 
believes that conflict with the dictatorships 
is inescapable, that sooner or later the de- 
mocracies must call a halt to the imperial 
ambitions of Japan, Germany, and Italy.” 
On the other hand Phillips Bradley in the 
August number of Events considers another 
phase of Roosevelt’s international relations 
in “Redefining the Monroe Doctrine”; and 
he finds it good. “The Good Neighbor 
Policy initiated by President Roosevelt 
nearly six years ago was intended—and in- 
deed proved—to be an effective antidote to 
the rising tide of Latin-American animosity 
toward “Yankee Imperialism.’ ”’ 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


ITH the country on the eve of con- 
WA sressiona and district elections 
American interest in politics is running 
fairly high. Vital Speeches of May 15 pub- 
lishes “The Party of Our Time,” the speech 
delivered by Philip F. LaFollette, governor 
of Wisconsin, at the founding of the Na- 
tional Progressive party on April 28. Life 
of May g prints a group of pictures of the 
LaFollettes, father and sons. 

The issue of Life for May 23 contains a 
most interesting study with pictographs of 
the amounts of money, by states and by 
population, that have been spent in relief 
and recovery funds. The figures are of 
course used to support the charge that the 
New Deal has spent and lent its billions “in 
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the way best calculated to keep itself in 
power.”” Probably. Most political parties 
have. But few have had so much to spend. | 
was myself, however, particularly interested 
in how little the safely Democratic Southem 
States got—in the light of the contention, 
well substantiated by many facts, that the 
federal government has _ discriminated 
against the South ever since the Civil War, 

Marquis James in the May Harpers con.- 
tributes an article on the “Supreme Court” 
which has aroused a good deal of comment 
on giving an inside story of the workings, the 
problems, and the shortcomings of that 
body. 

In the August Fortune “Bill Martin Is 
Thirty-One”’ is a description of the first paid 
president of the Stock Exchange and a con- 
sideration of the internal policies and ex- 
ternal pressure, of the federal government 
and of public opinion, which has brought 
about the first notable change of organiza- 
tion in the one hundred and fifty years of the 
existence of the New York Stock Exchange. 
“How Is the Market To-day” by Clifford B. 
Reeves in the May Atlantic also discusses the 
stock market. ““The actual fact is that the 
welfare of every individual in the country 
is affected by violent fluctuations in security 
prices.” 


OT quite in the line of “‘politics” but 
N nevertheless pertinent to the discus- 
sion are two thin little booklets, one in 
boards and one in paper but each priced at 
twenty-five cents. In the one the National 
Home Library Foundation of Washington 
reprints, under the title Jefferson, Corpora- 
tions and the Constitution, three articles by 
Charles A. Beard originally published in the 
Yale Review, the Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, and the New Republic. “One fact ap- 
pears in all the opinions in which the 
majority of the Court have declared New 
Deal statutes invalid. In every one of these 
opinions the Court interprets the Constitu- 
tion in such a way as to confine the powers 
of government within the narrowest pos- 
sible limits and to enlarge the powers and 
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privileges of private interests. This is the 
historic doctrine of laissez-faire. And it is in 
flat contradiction to the intentions of the 
framers of the Constitution as expressed in 
solemn resolutions in the convention; it is 
also in flat contradiction to the exposition 
of the Constitution by Alexander Hamilton, 
a member of the Convention in his historic 
state papers.” 

The other booklet is one of a series pre- 

ared under a grant from the General Edu- 
cation Board, published by the University 
of Chicago Press, and intended to present in 
non-technical language adequately scholarly 
discussions of current issues. This one, The 
Farm Business, by Roman Horne succeeds 
in presenting various facts of this compli- 
cated question, with lucid, even witty, text 
and illuminating charts and pictographs. 
You may not agree with the author’s ideas 
or his theories about our agricultural prob- 
lem, but, nevertheless, he gives a clear 
analysis of the difficulties involved and of the 
efforts that have been made. Your grasp of 
fact will be improved by reading the 
pamphlet. 


FAR PLACES AND ROMANTIC SETTINGS 


NOTHER view of the world in which 
A we live is always shown us whenever 
we open the colorful pages of the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine. The August 
issue presents “Czechoslovaks, Yankees of 
Europe” by John Patric and “Czechoslovak 
Cyclorama” by W. Robert Moore with 
peaceful pictures of peaceful scenes that 
arouse all our interest in far places without 
reminding us poignantly of their cares and 
troubles. Another article on “Czechoslo- 
vakia” is in the August Fortune with pic- 
tures and a relief map, and three other maps, 
of the people, resources, and geographical 
position. In the June Geographic there are 
articles ‘Around the World for Animals” 
by William M. and Lucile Q. Mann and 
“Netherlands Indies’”” by Maynard Owen 
Williams. Nearer home, there are articles 
and pictures of the Adirondack Mountain 
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region in the June issue and of Washington 
and the region around the District of Co- 
lumbia in the July issue. 

By the way, did you see the article on 
“Geography, Inc.” in the June issue of Scrib- 
ners which tells the success story of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and its prosperous 
magazine? 


Tuis EDUCATION 


EVERAL articles deal specifically with 
the problems of education. In the July 
Harpers Albert Britt discusses “Colleges as 
Salesmen.” Largely out of his ten years ex- 
perience as president of Knox College he 
describes and comments on the whole sys- 
tem by which too many of our colleges have 
come to work for new students. It is an un- 
savory picture but, unfortunately, most high 
school teachers will recognize its truth. In 
the May issue of Harpers James Bryant Con- 
ant, president of Harvard, gives another side 
of the same picture in “The Future of Our 
Higher Education.” It is not his only point, 
but the two articles might well be read to- 
gether—even with due allowance of course 
to the undeniable fact that Harvard’s prob- 
lem is really different from that of many less 
richly endowed institutions. 

“What Mr Chips Taught Me” by James 
Hilton in the July Atlantic deals with the 
manner and method of English education. 
As for the physical equipment and hygienic 
conditions of such a school he is entirely 
frank. ‘“We were apt to find a drowned rat 
in the bathtub if we left water to stand over- 
night. . . . I know that a visiting American 
would have been sheerly horrified by the 
plumbing and drainage, but no more horri- 
fied than I am when, having duly admired 
some magnificent million-dollar scholastic 
outfit on the plains of the Middle West, I 
learn that it offers a degree in installment 
selling and pays its athletic coach twice as 
much as its headmaster. This seems to me 
the worst kind of modern lunacy. Better to 
have rats in the bath than bats in the belfry.” 

















NOTES AND NEWS 





NATIONAL COUNCIL AT NEW YORK 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
met in New York on June 27 and 28 as the 
Social Studies Section of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

At a joint session with the department of 
Secondary Education, at which Harold Fields 
of the New York City public schools presided, 
Richard E. Thursfield of New Rochelle ana- 
lyzed the inadequacies of most textbook ac- 
counts of American education, suggesting that 
a topic so characteristically American and so 
closely related to the purpose of the schools 
merits more careful attention. Hall Bartlett, 
chairman of social studies in the Garden City, 
New York, high school, described efforts to 
identify and correct reading difficulties of sen- 
ior high school pupils in social studies classes. 
Tests, special instruction, and cooperative fol- 
low-up are implied. Winfield Rice, director of 
civic instruction in the New York City public 
schools, gave a very effective account of recent 
efforts to introduce city pupils to their own 
community through ferry boat trips around the 
harbor; Joseph C. Driscoll commented as mo- 
tion pictures of such excursions were shown. 

More than five hundred teachers were pres- 
ent at the luncheon session on June 28 at which 
Charles C. Barnes, president of the National 
Council presided. James Marshall, president of 
the Board of Education of New York City, 
spoke on “The Battle for Democracy,” declar- 
ing that though the fate of democracy “lies in 
the balance in the unsure hands of politicians, 
the press and teachers,” the politicians some- 
times lose sight of their principles, the press 
sometimes distorts emphasis, and heavy re- 

sponsibility for developing skeptical and rea- 
soning minds devolves on teachers. Erling M. 
Hunt also spoke, on the topic “Educating 


Leaders for Democracy,”’ commenting on some 
of the difficulties of using democratic proce. 
dures rather than appeals to emotion, and of 
bridging the long gap from the end of school 
instruction to the assumption of adult civic 
responsibility. 

At the final session, of which Howard R. 
Anderson, second vice-president of the Na- 
tional Council, was chairman, C. Mabel Smith 
of the Parkside School, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land, discussed “Some Principles Involved in 
Selecting and Developing Social Studies Ma- 
terials for the Intermediate Grades,” stressing 
the importance of immediate problems and of 
bringing historical backgrounds to bear 
through activities of direct interest to pupils. 
Gertrude Whipple of the Detroit public 
schools and Mary Canty of the Hutchinson 
School, Pelham, New York, both censidered the 
problem of reading in the social studies. Both 
papers will presently appear in Social Educa- 
tion. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL AT PITTSBURGH 


Plans for the annual meeting of the National 
Council, to be held at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, on Friday and Saturday, November 
25 and 26, are in process of completion by C. C. 
Barnes, president, Burr W. Phillips, chairman 
of the program committee, and R. O. Hughes, 
chairman for local arrangements. The interests 
of elementary, junior high school, and senior 
high school teachers will be recognized in sec- 
tional meetings. Considerable attention will 
be given to visual and auditory materials. The 
new Yearbook, of which Ruth West is editor, 
and which concerns community study in rela- 
tion to the social studies, will be presented at 
the annual dinner that is to be held on Friday 
evening. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


NEWS OF THE LATE SPRING 


Middle States. The annual spring meeting 
of the Middle States Association of History and 
Social Science Teachers was held in Washing- 
ton on April 29 and go. At the Friday after- 
noon session the report of a committee on 
cultural foundations of the course in contem- 
porary civilization in high schools and colleges, 
presented by John B. Turk of New York Uni- 
versity, was discussed by Harold F. Wilson of 
the New Jersey State Teachers College, Glass- 
boro, and Lola Hall, of the Western High 
School, Washington. Paul O. Carr of the Wil- 
son Teachers College, Washington, presided. 
At the annual dinner, of which Erling M. Hunt 
of Columbia University was chairman, George 
H. Ryden delivered the presidential address 
in which he traced the history of the Swedish 
settlement in Delaware. 

The Saturday morning session was concerned 
with “Facing Youth’s Problems Today,” with 
Amanda Streeper, first vice-president, as chair- 
man. M. M. Chambers of the National Youth 
Commission analyzed “Youth's Problems To- 
day”; Howard W. Oxley, director of education 
for the Civilian Conservation Corps, spoke on 
“Facing Youth’s Problems in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps,” and Martha S. Poole of the 
McKinley High School, Washington, on ‘Fac- 
ing Youth’s Problems in High School.” Dis- 
cussion was led by H. K. Bosley of the Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Washington, and W. H. 
Morris, assistant state director of the National 
Youth Administration in Delaware. Edmund 
A. Walsh of Georgetown University closed the 
sessions with a luncheon address on “Soviet 
Russia Today.” 

The addresses will be published in the 1938 
Proceedings of the Association. 

The officers for 1938-39 are Amanda Streeper, 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia, pres- 
ident; Robert I. Adriance, High School, East 
Orange, New Jersey, first vice-president; John 
A. Krout, Columbia University, second vice- 
president; Paul O. Carr, Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, secretary; and Erling M. 
Hunt, Columbia University, treasurer. 


New York City. Howard E. Wilson of the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, member of the Regents survey commis- 
sion of New York State, and secretary of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, Roy 
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W. Hatch, chairman of the department of social 
studies of State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey, and Harold Rugg of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, participated in a 
panel discussion on “The Role of the Social 
Studies in a Changing World” at the annual 
conference of the Association of Teachers of 
Social Studies, held on April go. Sidney N. 
Barnett of Richmond Hill High School was 
chairman. 

The participants in another panel discussion, 
“America Faces the Future,” were Clarence 
Updegraff, associate counsel of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, William Brow- 
der, an outstanding exponent of the left-wing 
point of view, and James Oneal, labor journal- 
ist and author of The Workers in American 
History. The panel was led by Edward M. 
Cohen of the Samuel J. Tilden High School. 

The theme of the luncheon was “The The- 
atre as a Social Force.” Miss Anita Block, a 
former playreader for the Theatre Guild, and 
Emmet Lavery, playwright and national direc- 
tor of the play department of the Federal The- 
atre Project, were the principal speakers. 

The officers of the Association are James F. 
Corbett, New Utrecht High School, president; 
Oscar Dombrow, Walton High School, Samuel 
Wallach, Alexander Hamilton High School, 
and Joseph C. Driscoll, Erasmus Hall High 
School, vice-presidents; and Adolph Stone, 
New Utrecht High School, secretary-treasurer. 

B. R. 


Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Three social studies section meetings 
were held at the University of Pennsylvania 
during Schoolmen’s Week, March 28 to April 2. 
At the first session, Roy A. Price, Syracuse 
University, discussed ““The Attainment of the 
Survey Recommendations,” which he made in 
the social studies section of the Philadelphia 
survey report. His discussion, at the request of 
Philadelphia teachers, was focused on teachers’ 
objectives, activities used in the classroom, 
testing for results, and adaptations to meet indi- 
vidual differences of pupils. Vera M. Butler, 
Temple University, outlined plans and prob- 
lems in the “College Instruction of Prospective 
Teachers.” 


A second meeting was devoted to the pro- 
posed Pennsylvania course of study in the 
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social studies. Oliver S. Heckman, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, presented an 
overview of the proposed program, based on 
the areas-of-experience approach, which will be 
released during the summer. Andrew S. Haines, 
South Philadelphia High School for Boys, dis- 
cussed the proposed program from the stand- 
point of the teacher; W. G. Kimmel, from the 
viewpoint of the publisher; Morris Wolf, 
Girard College, from the viewpoint of group- 
ing of pupils by ability. The session was largely 
attended. 

The social studies in the elementary school 
was the general topic considered at a third 
section meeting which attracted a large audi- 
ence. Ernest Horn, University of Iowa, in dis- 
cussing “Needed Organization of the Content 
of the Social Studies for Instructional Pur- 
poses,” stressed the need for vital and authentic 
content and adequate organization of ma- 
terials. Erna Grassmuck Gilland offered sug- 
gestions for “Appropriate Geographic Content 
for the Middle Grades.” W. G. K. 


Missouri, The annual spring meeting of the 
Missouri Council for the Social Studies was 
held at Columbia and Jefferson City on April 
23. The theme, “Utilizing Missouri’s Cultural 
Resources,” was developed by Jonas Viles and 
Ralph Loomis of the University of Missouri, 
Floyd Shoemaker, secretary of the Missouri 
Historical Society, Lloyd W. King, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, A. C. Burrill, curator of 
the Missouri Resources Museum, and G. H. V. 
Melone of the John Burroughs School, Clayton. 

E. E. 


Minnesota. The annual Minnesota Confer- 
ence on the Social Studies met March 18-19 at 
the University of Minnesota. The program, 
arranged by Edgar B. Wesley of that University, 
had as its general theme, “How to Utilize the 
Community in Teaching the Social Studies.” 

At the first session, Friday morning, at which 
W. S. Carlson of the University of Minnesota 
presided, Asher N. Christiansen and Darrell H. 
Davis of the same University and John A. Far- 
ley of St John’s University gave illustrations of 
the contributions that a study of the immediate 
community might make to the understanding 
of political science, geography, and economics. 
Mr Christiansen listed five steps common to all 
governmental activities, from building a school 


house to adopting a new system of national 
taxation. He stated that studying at length the 
process by which an idea was translated into an 
actuality in a local situation would make much 
clearer the comprehension of a similar process 
in a situation further removed from the pupils’ 
experience. 

At the luncheon meeting, Theodore C. 
Blegen, superintendent of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, portrayed in vivid colors life in 
the eighteenth century at Grand Portage on 
Lake Superior, the headquarters for the North- 
west Fur Company. He described the “winter- 
ers” with the furs bought from Indians in 
widely scattered villages meeting the “‘pork- 
eaters” who had spent their winter in Montreal, 
the two weeks’ “social season’ when they 
swapped tales of their recent experiences, and 
the separation, the “winterers” now carrying 
trinkets as trading stock and the “pork-eaters” 
the furs. He traced the furs on their journey to 
Montreal, to the fur markets in London and 
Leipzig, and thence to Versailles, St Peters- 
burg, and Canton, China, thus linking the In- 
dian villages of the American Rockies with the 
Court of Louis XVI and the Orient secluded 
behind its Great Wall. Wesley E. Peik, acting 
dean of the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, presided over the dinner 
meeting at which Joseph Schafer, superintend- 
ent of the Wisconsin Historical Society, spoke. 
Mr Schafer, having chosen as his topic “On 
Teaching Social Studies,” urged a careful study 
of the boyhood days of the great historians to 
determine the origin of their “overmastering 
desire to read about men of their own age and 
every age, their own country and other coun- 
tries.” At the luncheon meeting, Saturday, at 
which Bernice Newell, supervisor of instruc- 
tion of the Minneapolis Public Schools, pre- 
sided, A. C. Krey of the University of Minne- 
sota described an illuminating survey made of 
the bonds linking a college town in Colorado 
with regions far distant and with peoples long 
dead. The cod liver oil in the drug store linked 
it with the Newfoundland Banks, the tents of 
the performers at a Fourth of July celebration 
with the ancient Near East, while the trail 
from the bank led back through the J. P. 
Morgans, the Rothschilds, the medieval Fug- 
gers, and the Roman Crassus to ancient Baby- 
lon. 

Alma Jensen and Horace Morse, both of the 
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University of Minnesota, presided over discus- 
sion meetings at which teachers of elementary 
and secondary classes were given opportunity 
to describe experiences of their groups. Opal 
Haug, a teacher ina rural school, reported that 
the study of the local potato industry led to a 
comparison of the soils and climatic conditions 
in Maine and Minnesota, and to an investiga- 
tion of the causes of high prices in 1920 and 
of reduced acreage in 1937. Ilene Lynch of 
Minneapolis described surveys made by her 
senior classes. The data thus acquired gave 
them a basis for estimating the part played by 
their community in such nation-wide struggles 
as the CIO against the A. F. of L. Eva Dratz 
told of a series of programs presented in as- 
sembly in an elementary school in Minneap- 
olis. These programs depicted the culture of 
the foreign countries from which the pupils’ 
parents and grandparents had come. She felt 
that a friendlier attitude toward the children 
of the foreign born had resulted due to an 
increased appreciation of the cultural contribu- 
tions of those peoples. 

Alice L. Corneliussen of Moorhead State 
Teachers College reported the results of a ques- 
tionnaire sent out to a number of teachers in 
rural schools. They had been asked to name 
the advantages which their experience demon- 
strated might be derived from utilization of 
the community in the social studies. The list 
compiled by Miss Corneliussen from that 
source coincides closely with the opinion ex- 
pressed by those present at the conference as to 
the advantages to be expected from such a 
procedure. The list follows: (1) strengthens 
the bonds between the school and the com- 
munity workers; (2) develops an appreciation 
for the services of the various community 
workers; (3) stimulates the general spirit of the 
school; (4) provides a natural setting for a high 
type of motivated study—that of problem solv- 
ing; (5) promotes the habit of doing research 
work; (6) encourages the application of knowl- 
edge and skills; (7) serves as a means of educat- 
ing parents; (8) develops fundamental con- 
cepts of society (interdependence, relationship, 
adaptation, cooperation). D. A. B. 


Mississippi Valley. The Teachers’ Section of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
met at Indianapolis, in connection with the 
thirty-first annual meeting of the Association, 


on April go. Paul Seehausen of the Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, presented “A Sur- 
vey of Available Sources” for teaching in 
secondary schools, and Charles H. Money of 
the Washington High School, Indianapolis, 
described “Some Experiences in Using Sources 
in the Classroom.” Edgar B. Wesley of the 
University of Minnesota presided. 


KENTUCKY COUNCIL 


Two eleven-page summer bulletins of the 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies, edited 
by Howard W. Robey of the Western Junior 
High School, Louisville, include, in June, the 
constitution of the Kentucky Council, a guest 
article on integration by R. O. Hughes, and a 
few brief booknotes, and, in July, an outline of 
“Aspects of Kentucky History Which Can Be 
Taught in the Intermediate Grades,” by Myrtle 
Towery. Twenty news representatives have 
been appointed for various sections of the state. 

The fall meeting will be held at the Murray 
State Teachers College. H. W. R. 


COUNCIL OF THE MAMMOTH CAVE AREA 


A number of teachers in and near Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, met on the campus of the 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College on 
May 14, and organized the Intermediate 
Grades Division of the Council for the Social 
Studies of the Mammoth Cave Area. The 
organization was formed to serve teachers 
within a radius of approximately seventy-five 
miles of Bowling Green. Membership is open 
to teachers of the social studies in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, including teachers in 
rural schools, and to other classroom teachers 
who have a special interest in the social studies 
in those grades. 

The program at the initia! meeting was de- 
voted to the place of state history in the social 
studies curriculum. The papers dealt with the 
aspects of Kentucky history that can be taught 
successfully in the intermediate grades, and 
presented the arguments for giving the state’s 
history as a part of the American history course 
in the grades, and the arguments for retaining 
Kentucky history as a separate course in the 
grades. 

The meetings are to be held regularly on the 
campus of the Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College. The members voted to affili- 
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ate with the Kentucky Council for the Social 
Studies and the National Council for the Social 


Studies. 


The president of the organization is Dr 
Clarence P. Denman, of the department of 


history of the Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College; the secretary-treasurer is 
Mrs Hazel Riggs, fifth grade critic teacher in 
the training School, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College. C. P. D. 


NEW PUGET SOUND UNIT 


A Puget Sound Unit of the Northwest Sec- 
tion of the National Council for the Social 
Studies was established in Seattle on April 23. 
Under the leadership of Mary E. Knight, chair- 
man of the Social Studies Committee of the 
Seattle public schools, an organization com- 
mittee was formed; a constitution, drafted by 
Len Toomey of Seattle and Creighton Hayes of 
West Seattle, was adopted. 

The officers of the new unit are Frank G. 
Williston, College of Puget Sound, president; 
Olive Opgenorth, Lincoln High School, 
Tacoma, first vice-president; Len Toomey, 
Roosevelt High School, Seattle, second vice- 
president; Isabelle Carlisle, Everett High 
School, Everett, secretary; and Mary E. Knight, 
Garfield High School, Seattle, treasurer. 

The April meeting was addressed by Walter 
E. Myer, editor of the American Observer. 

I. C. 


ILLINOIS COUNCIL 


The Illinois Council for the Social Studies, 
organized last Spring at a meeting at Illinois 
State Normal University, is planning a drive 
throughout the state this autumn to organize 
district councils. There are already in existence 
the Chicago Council for the Social Studies or- 
ganized before the state group, and district 
councils centering around East St Louis, Cen- 
tralia, and Normal, all formed immediately 
before or following the creation of the state 
council. Through the efforts of these groups a 
large number of members has already been 
added to the charter list of one hundred and 
seventy. Besides cooperating with the state or- 
ganization, these local groups will carry on pro- 
grams and projects of their own. Following the 
completion of their respective organizations, 
the Centralia and East St Louis District Coun- 
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cils combined to form a temporary group pro- 
posing to inaugurate a social studies section in 
their annual Southwestern Division meeting of 
the Illinois State ‘Teachers’ Association. 

The annual spring meeting, held at Normal 
on April 2, was attended by 140 teachers; a 
membership of 170 was announced. Various 
local groups are growing steadily, includin 
several recently established. Raymond Shull of 
the National Forum, Chicago, spoke on “Visual 
Techniques and Social Education,” and G, 
H. V. Melone of the John Burroughs School, 
Clayton, Missouri, on “The Social Studies and 
Progressive Education.” 

The 1939 spring meeting will be held at 
Carbondale, and it is hoped that fall meetings 
can be inaugurated in connection with the 
annual high school conference at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

The Executive Board of the state Council 
will meet early this fall not only to direct the 
campaign for organization of local groups but 
also to investigate the possibility of a state-wide 
curriculum project in cooperation with educa- 
tional officials of Illinois. Consideration of 
plans for the second annual business meeting 
to be held at Southern Illinois State Normal 
University will begin at this executive session, 
and the desirability of an intermediate meet- 
ing in connection with this year’s session of the 
High School Conference held at the University 
of Illinois will be discussed. 

Members of the Executive Board are Hilda 
M. Watters, Western Illinois State Teachers’ 
College, Macomb; William H. Habberton, 
University of Illinois, Urbana; Mabel I. Buch- 
holz, High School, Cerro Gordo; Laura F. UIll- 
rick, New Trier High School, Winnetka; Willis 
G. Swartz, Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Carbondale; Robert S. Ellwood, Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Normal. The 
officers and C. C. Loew, Community High 
School, Litchfield, president; Ray Lussenhop, 
Austin High School, Chicago, vice-president; 
K. B. Thurston, High School, East St Louis, 
secretary; and D. R. Alter, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers’ College, Charleston, treasurer. 

K. B. T. and B. L. P. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Teachers of economics or economic prob- 
lems—including many teachers of American 
history and of current events—should find the 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Monthly Labor Review constantly useful. Pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor, it pub- 
lishes summaries and statistics on industrial dis- 
putes, wages and hours of labor, employment 
and pay rolls, and prices, notes recent publica- 
tions, and publishes special articles that pro- 
vide good references on a variety of topics con- 
sidered in classrooms. Two of the special 
articles for April, 1938, consider company 
unions and the selection of 1,800,000 young 
men for the CCC; the May issue includes a 
review of strikes in the United States, an ac- 
count of retail cooperatives in 1936, and a 
summary of the activities of the National Labor 
Relations Board in 1936-37; the June number 
traces the progress of old age assistance in the 
United States in 1936 and 1937, analyzes the 
need for a national health program, discusses 
vocational education and rehabilitation, and 
reports on the operations of the United States 
Employment Service during April, 1938. The 
July issue summarizes the activities of the NYA 
in employment placements and some over- 
crowded housing conditions. Each of these 
issues includes much other material. 

The subscription rate is $3.50 a year. Ad- 
dress the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet number 21, Labor 
on New Fronts, by Robert E. R. Brooks, de- 
votes 32 pages to the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act, the CIO, and labor in politics. A short list 
of suggested readings is appended. The price is 
10 cents, or less in quantities. Address Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 8 West goth Street, 
New York. 


Economic Security and World Peace, by 
Sonia Zunser Hyman, considers “Our Present 
Insecurity,” “Living Standards and War Prepa- 
rations,” “Insecurity and War,” “Economic 
Backgrounds of Peace,” and “Needed: A 
Planned Economy.” Suggested study questions 
and a bibliography are included. The pamph- 
let is published by the League for Industrial 
Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, New York; 
the price is 10 cents. 


Changes and Trends in Child Labor and Its 
Control, an address by Homer Folks, has been 
published by the National Child Labor Com- 
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mittee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. Mr 
Folks, chairman of the Committee, discusses 
the history and present status of child labor 
and child labor legislation, including the pro- 
posed child labor amendment. Available at 
10 cents a copy. 


“Good References for Conservation Educa- 
tion in Secondary Schools,” compiled by Ellen 
L. Anderson and Effie G. Bathurst, has been 
published as bibliography number 55 by the 
Office of Education, Washington. Forty-one 
titles are listed and annotated, together with 
visual! aids, government bulletins, and maga- 
zine articles. Available free of charge. 


YOUTH 


The National Youth Administration, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, has published 
Youth—A World Problem, surveying condi- 
tions, movements, and programs in fifty-eight 
countries. The price is 25 cents. 

The Bulletins of the Commission, sent free 
on request, continue to report briefly on the 
Commission’s activities and to review briefly 
current articles and books that bear on the 
youth problem. 

A discussion of ““The American Youth Prob- 
lem” in the Catholic Educational Review for 
May, by William H. McHugh of Villanova 
College, is concerned with personal maladjust- 
ments of youth that lead to crime, and with the 
role of the teacher in correcting the causes. 

Teachers who lack time to read the various 
reports of the National Youth Commission will 
find a very competent summary of much of the 
material in Youth in the World of Today, pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Committee, 8 West 
4oth Street, New York, at 10 cents. Youth is 
considered in many aspects in school, at work, 
at play, on the farm, in CCC camps, married, 
and in organizations. A useful short bibliog- 
raphy is added. 

The account is disturbing; teachers who be- 
lieve that social studies should provide a pro- 
gram of preparation for citizenship can scarcely 
ignore the findings reported. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


School Life for April publishes a short anno- 
tated list of references on “Education for 
International Understanding,” compiled for 
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teachers by Martha R. McCabe of the Office 
of Education. Addresses of five organizations 
concerned with such education are appended. 

The League of Nations award of a trip to 
Europe, given for the best examination of the 
League of Nations Association, went to Donald 
Watkin of Ilion, New York. The second award 
was won by Burton W. Greenwald of North 
High School, Akron, Ohio. Five other awards 
were made. 1152 high schools throughout the 
country participated. 


“Good References on Educating for Inter- 
national Understanding,” compiled by Mar- 
guerite R. Hyde, bibliography number 56, is 
available without charge at the Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington. It lists and annotates 
bibliographies and general works, activities 
reported from classrooms, cooperating and 
supplemental agencies, and treatments of the 
development of attitudes, and of suggested pro- 
cedures. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


A national center for safety education was 
established at New York University on July 1, 
under a grant from the National Conservation 
Bureau. Research studies will be published and 
other information on safety education made 
available. The director is Herbert J. Stock, 
formerly director of the education division of 
the National Conservation Bureau. 


VISUAL AND AUDITORY MATERIALS 


An increasing number of courses devoted to 
visual and auditory instruction are being intro- 
duced, in the social studies as in other fields. 
Daniel C. Knowlton, who reviews Motion Pic- 
tures in Education by Edgar Dale, Fannie W. 
Dunn, Charles F. Hoban, Jr, and Etta 
Schneider in this issue, offers two courses at 
New York University during 1938-39. 


The Town Meeting of the Air announces a 
program for 1938-39 that should interest many 
teachers of current events and modern prob- 
lems. Associate membership, carrying subscrip- 
tion to a discussion leader’s handbook, pamph- 
lets on “how to discuss,” weekly bulletins, and 
other services, is available to groups or individ- 
uals. Address the Extension Division, Town 
Hall, Inc., 123 West 43rd Street, New York. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


The April issue of Education is a Visual Edu. 
cation Number, edited by F. Dean McClusky, 
Though there is no article specially concerned 
with the social studies, the treatments of the 
literature of films, objectives, evaluation, and 
techniques are of general interest to teachers, 

The News Letter, published monthly except 
during July through October by the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, under the editorship of Edgar Dale 
and I. Keith Tyler, continues to keep its 
readers abreast of new developments, including 
films and publications about films, in visual 
education. The May issue includes a list of 
selected film sources. 


SocIAL StupIEs FILMs 


“To help counteract foreign propaganda | 


widely disseminated today in motion picture 
houses and on non-theatrical screens. The 
American Way is the title of a new one-reel 
sound film produced and distributed in 16 and 
35mm. by The Defenders, a nation wide patri- 
otic organization whose National Director, 
Louis M. Bailey, describes the film as ‘a stir- 
ring exposition of the system of “checks and 
balances” which is the foundation of our Con- 
stitutional form of government.’ The film is 
available without charge for group showings of 
any type and may be obtained from The 
National Defenders, 542 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. .. . Largely made up of news mate- 
rial in the manner of ‘March of Time,’ The 
American Way is a non-political lesson in 
patriotism” (Educational Screen). 

“Five motion pictures of historic and scenic 
places in Virginia, which have high educa- 
tional value, are being distributed on free loan 
to schools and other such institutions by the 
Virginia Conservation Commission. All films 
are sent from Richmond, with the exception 
of the Virginia Movietone Travelogue, which 
is sent from Washington, D. C. 

“This travelogue, an all-sound picture of 
seven reels, available in both 16mm. and 
35mm. is in the form of a tour of Virginia, with 
a narrator explaining the scenic, historic and 
recreational attractions. George Washington 
in Virginia, a 35mm. sound picture of one reel, 
shows the principal places connected with the 
life of Washington. Wonders of the World, a 
35mm. all-color film in sound, one reel, treats 
four subjects, three of which are in Virginia. 
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It is believed this film represents the first at- 
tempt to photograph caverns in color. Rich- 
mond Under Three Flags, a 16mm. silent film 
in color, one reel and a half in length, treats 
mostly the historic scenic and cultural places 
of the city. Shenandoah National Park, a one 
ree] silent film in 16mm. and 35 mm., shows 
scenes along the famous Skyline Drive and 
other beauty spots of the area” (Educational 


Screen). 


RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
ON TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Anderson, Howard R. “Testing in the Social Studies,” 
Education, 58:545-49, May, 1938. Placement and 
achievement testing, and the use of tests in guidance. 

Bostwick, Prudence. “A High School Core Program,” 
Curriculum Journal, 9:204-07, May, 1938. Integration 
in the Manual Training High School, Denver, in 
which problems are studied under the direction of 
eleven teachers. 

Brown, William B. “The Core Is Not All of the Cur- 
riculum,” Curriculum Journal, g:210-12, May, 1938. 
The need for opportunity outside the core curriculum 
for individual growth and special interests. 

Brown, William B. “Recent Curriculum Changes in 
Los Angeles Which Affect the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum,” Southern California Social Studies Review, 
14: 4-7, June, 1938. Changes to advance specialized 
elective studies and flexibility, consideration of life 
and community problems, and the Social Living pro- 
gram is a unified basic guidance and orientation 
course. 

Chambers, M. M. “Cooperation among National Associa- 
tions in the Fields of Education and Social Welfare,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 2:541-59, April, 
1938. A member of the American Council on Educa- 
tion develops the need for better articulation of the 
500 existing research, social work, public health, 
guidance, recreational, and other organizations. 

Dougall, John B., and Way, Nora Alice. “How the Social 
Forces of a Community are Coordinated to Serve Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 2:483-96, 
April, 1938. The superintendent of schools and a visit- 
ing teacher of Summit, New Jersey, describe the work- 
ings of a Youth Welfare Council in coordinating com 
munity efforts in behalf of child welfare. 

Frederick, Wayne. “Vitalizing the Teaching of the 
Social Studies Through the Use of Materials Fur- 
nished by the Local Community,” Missouri Social 
Studies Bulletin, 5 (no. 3):8-13, April, 1938. Geogra- 
phy, industry and railroads, agriculture, and govern- 
ment are considered. 

Goodhue, William S., and Wilson, Howard E. “What 
Problems of the Pacific Area Are Important?” Harvard 
Educational Review, 8:359-65, May, 1938. An analysis 
of space devoted to Far Eastern topics in the New York 
Times from 1925 through 1935. 

Hopkins, L. Thomas. “A High School Core Program,” 
Curriculum Journal, 9:208-09, May, 1938. Proposal 
that the curriculum abandon subjects and be organ- 
ized in two divisions, one a social living core, the other 
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a large number of functional courses meeting indi- 
vidual interests. 

Lawes, Lewis E. “The Product of Schools as I Find 
Them,” Harvard Educational Review, 8:335-42, May, 
1938. The Warden of Sing Sing Prison comments on 
conditions in school and society that bear on crime. 

Lefever, D. Welty. “What Every Classroom Teacher 
Should Know About Testing,” Education, 58:520-22, 
May, 1938. “A catechism of measurement.” 

Mason, Eldon W. “The Utilization of Community Re- 
sources in the Teaching of the Social Studies” [a 
digest], Missouri Social Studies Bulletin, 5 (no. 3):13- 
21, April, 1938. Trips make possible a study of various 
types of community, and the tying together of social 
studies with some vocational investigation. 

Michener, James A. “Sex Education: A Success in Our 
Social-Studies Classes,” Clearing House, 12:461-65, 
April, 1938. An account of coeducational instruction 
in which a science teacher discussed the physiology of 
sex and a social studies teacher discussed marriage. 

Miller, Clyde R. “Propaganda or Interpretation,” Edu- 
cation, 58:600-02, June, 1938. Suggestion that contro- 
versial issues be considered in social studies by un- 
emotional study of facts. 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague. “Natural Regions of the United 
States, Their Work Patterns and Their Psychologies,” 
Progressive Education, 15:187-201, March, 1938. The 
interplay of regional geography and our national 
economic system, with some attention to regional 
culture. Pages 202-09 of the same issue are devoted to 
“Queries and Implications for Educators,” and to a 
useful list of “Regional Novels.” 

Odum, Howard W. “American Regionalism,” Progres- 
sive Education, 15:229-39, March, 1938. The implica- 
tions and meanings of regionalism discussed for six 
sections of the United States. 

Rice, T. D. “A High School Core Program,” Curriculum 
Journal, 9:201-03, May, 1938. The East High School, 
Denver, integration in which subjects disappear, and 
in which various teacher specialists cooperate. 

Segel, David. “Identification of Pupils Requiring 
Diagnostic and Remedial Work in Reading in the 
Middle and Upper Elementary Grades,” Education, 
58:549-52, May, 1938. Specific tests are listed. 

Ward, Roswell. “Unemployed Youth and the School, the 
Social Agency, and the State Unemployment Service,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 2:460-72, April, 
1938. A staff member of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration urges cooperation in attacking a serious com- 
munity problem. 

Zechiel, A. N., and McCutchen, S. P. “Reflective Think- 
ing in Social Studies and in Science,” Progressive Edu- 
cation, 15:284-90, April, 1938. Suggestions for the 
systematic attack of actual problems in the schools. 


Readers are invited to send in items for 
“Notes and News.” Items for October should 
be sent by September 10; for November by 
October 1. 

Contributors to this issue include C. C. 
Barnes, Dorothy A. Bovée, Isabelle Carlisle, 
Clarence P. Denman, Elmer Ellis, R. O. 
Hughes, W. G. Kimmel, Anna B. Peck, Bessie 
L. Pierce, Howard W. Robey, Benjamin Rosen- 
thal, and K. B. Thurston. 
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Sixteenth Yearbook of the Commission on 
Youth Problems of the American Association 
of School Administrators. “Youth Education 
Today.”” Washington: American Association 
of School Administrators, 1938. Pp. 509. 
$2.00. 


This is the sixteenth Yearbook of the organi- 
zation which used to be known as the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the NEA, but now, 
while remaining a department of the NEA, 
has adopted a distinctive name. Readers in- 
terested in the social studies who want facts 
and opinions about current social, political, or 
economic issues and problems, considered 
merely as problems, will not spend a great 
amount of time on it. But those who like to 
have an understanding of the pupils whom 
they are trying to instruct will read it with 
much interest. 

The book is the work of a commission of 
eleven persons, headed by E. E. Oberholtzer, 
superintendent of schools, Houston, Texas, 
and represents the research and thought of 
this committee and numerous collaborators 
over a period of three years. 

This is no radical attack upon anything and 
everything that has been, but rather a sincere 
attempt to find out what is wrong in the service 
young people are receiving today through the 
various educational agencies, and to discover 
what forces can be drawn upon to do a better 
job for our young people. The reviewer is 
pleased to note that the authors agree with him 
in thinking that youth, left alone by selfseeking 
trouble-makers, would be no particular menace 
to law and order, and to find also that youth 
consists of a multitude of individual young 
men and women rather than being a mass of 
life by itself, uncorrelated with anything else in 
society. 

Constructive suggestions are found inciden- 
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tally in almost every one of the eleven chapters, 
but particularly in Chapter III, entitled “The 
Dynamic and Life-centered Curriculum,” and 
Chapter V, labeled “Creative Citizenship.” 
Chapter III opens with a statement of six crit. 
icisms of the present curriculum, which of 
course are not equally valid everywhere, and 
continues with statements of “principles” and 
“patterns” for the construction of curriculums. 
The principles stressed in this chapter include: 
individuation, socialization, integration, spe- 
cialization, dynamic approach, guidance. A 
five-core pattern, prepared by Fred C. Ayer of 
the University of ‘Texas, is included with ap. 
proval. This lists as the five core areas: 
language arts; social relations; home and voca- 
tional arts; creative and recreative arts; and 
nature, mathematics, and science. Apparently 
the commission, though it mentions new cur- 
riculum programs in Virginia and California, 
does not feel it necessary to throw out the win- 
dow all use of such subject names as geography, 
history, and social science. 

The chapter on creative citizenship main- 
tains that citizenship “is not the mastery of a 
set of rules or mechanics of government, but 
rather a living process that is seeking new 
means of making life richer, better, and more 
wholesome.” It urges upon schools the friendly 
discussion of the problems of society, the use of 
such techniques as debate and conference, and 
the acceptance of some responsibility for crea- 
tive citizenship by all departments of the 
school. It asserts that youth should realize its 
obligations and should acquire an active in- 
terest in the development of the democratic 
ideal. 

Other chapters deal with personal relations 
of pupils, education for leisure, guidance- 
which is treated considerably more fully than 
some other topics and applied to both in-school 
and out-of-school youth, leadership of youth, 
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and youth organizations. A rather extensive 
jist is given of sources of material for use in the 
activities of organizations for this purpose, and 
other informative matter. Some social studies 
ieachers would do well to catch the spirit that 
animated the writers of this volume and realize 
that something more than the possession of a 
wide range of information and ability to dom- 
inate a classroom is necessary, if social studies 
teaching is to do all the good it ought to do. 

R. O. HuGHEs 

Pittsburgh Public Schools 


The Changing Curriculum. By Henry Harap 
and others. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1937- Pp. 351, Xi. $2.00. Joint yearbook of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Society for Curriculum 


Sridy. 


Written by ten different authors, this is a 
stimulating but not very well coordinated dis- 
cussion of different aspects of the curriculum 
problem—basic premises, functions, organiza- 
tion, planning, developing units, evaluating 
and critical analysis of curriculum projects, and 
education of the teacher. The point of view of 
the authors assumes a democratic form of 
social control and action. ‘Throughout, the 
discussions stress the functional and in varying 
degrees are based upon belief in the soundness 
of the related principles of integration and of 
organismic functioning of human beings. They 
stress the desirability of relating and unifying 
school experiences with out-of-school experi- 
ences. Little space is given to historical or 
comparative background, and the discussions 
do not pretend to deal systematically with 
trends or to present quantitative data. 

Descriptions of a number of state, county, 
and city curriculum reorganizations are given 
and are accompanied by discussions of funda- 
mental characteristics and fundamental philos- 
ophy. Rather uniformly these examples of the 
changing curriculum are those which empha- 
size the shift from subject specialization to cor- 
relation or integration about areas of human 
and social interest and experience. 

The style is direct, but many statements lack 
definiteness. By reason of failure to define terms 
of less standard meaning and to include illus- 
trations, they permit various interpretations 
and lack vividness. The following quotation 
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is by no means the most noteworthy example 
but is somewhat typical: “Education must 
avoid premature pre-occupation with tech- 
nique, abstraction, and verbalism with con- 
sequent need for extrinsic motivation, didactic 
methods, and inordinate emphasis upon the 
fixing of ideas.” A check-list for evaluating 
programs of curriculum development is a par- 
ticularly stimulating, concrete, though sub- 
jective, feature of the volume. The discussion 
of the education of the teacher by the same 
author has the earmarks of haste and super- 
ficiality. 

All in all it is an excellent statement of new 
points of view in curriculum organization, 
which should be of much value to the more 
careful readers among teachers, administrators, 
and those engaged in the education of teachers. 
It is peculiarly well suited to teachers’ study 
groups. It will no doubt be employed in a few 
instances as a textbook. 

Harv R. DOouGLass 

University of North Carolina 


School Histories at War. By Arthur Walworth. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 


XX, 92. $1.25. 


The subtitle, “A Study of the Treatment of 


Our Wars in the Secondary School History 
Books of the United States and in Those of Its 
Former Enemies,” indicates the nature of this 
interesting study. A chapter is devoted to each 
of our foreign wars from the Revolution to the 
World War. Each chapter starts with a brief 
statement of what the average American adult, 
who has studied no history beyond that in the 
school texts of thirty years ago, believes about 
the causes, conduct, and results of that war. 
Then by brief extracts chosen from nine high 
school texts, widely used in the United States, 
and from several Canadian, English, Mexican, 
Spanish, and German texts the author shows 
what ideas about these wars a student of today 
would get by studying only the texts of his own 
country. All the quotations are from books 
published since 1930. The nine United States 
histories are those by Adams and Vannest; 
Barker, Dodd, and Commager; Beard and 
Beard; Faulkner and Kepner; Guitteau; 
Latané; Muzzey; Wertenbaker and Smith; and 
Wirth. 

The study makes clear that, in spite of an 
increase in objectivity in recent years, texts 
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still have a nationalistic bias. Each author, in 
varying degree, justifies the conduct of his own 
country’s statesmen and glorifies the bravery 
of his own country’s soldiers. There is some 
disagreement as to facts, but in the main the 
disagreement is in interpretation of motives, 
choice of topics, and in emphasis. Mr Wal- 
worth makes no attempt to prove which of the 
conflicting accounts is correct; he leaves it to 
the reader to decide whether the foreigners can 
always be wrong. 

In the introduction Professor Schlesinger 
lists three reasons why this nationalistic bias 
persists even in texts written by recognized 
scholars. First is the tendency, still strong, to 
confine the story of international relations 
mainly to international conflicts. Second is the 
influence of patriotic pressure groups. Third is 
the desire of publishers to produce books that 
will offend no one. To these might be added a 
fourth—the difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of giving adequately all sides of a question in 
the brief space available in a school text. 
Considering the forces working to make our 
histories patriotic rather than accurate it is re- 
markable that they show as little bias as they 
do. The American and foreign accounts of any 
of our wars differ less than the accounts of New 
Deal activities appearing in pro- and anti- 
Roosevelt newspapers. 

For history teachers in secondary schools the 
implications of this book seem plain. From the 
beginning of their study of history pupils must 
be taught to discriminate between facts and 
opinions. By comparing texts or, where pos- 
sible, by a study of the sources, they must be led 
to see that much of what they read in their 
textbooks is not fact but opinion about fact. 
If the development of a critical attitude toward 
printed material is one of the main objectives 
of teaching the social studies, the shortcomings 
of textbooks can be made an instrument of 
good teaching. 

Harrison C. THOMAS 


Richmond Hill High School 
New York City 


Motion Pictures in Education: A summary of 
the literature: source book for teachers and 
administrators. Comp. by Edgar Dale, 
Fannie W. Dunn, Charles F. Hoban, Jr, 
Etta Schneider, under the auspices of the 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Education 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


of the American Council on Education, Ney 
York: H. W. Wilson, 1937. Pp. 472. $2.50, 


As a collection of abstracts or summaries of 
articles and monographs, this volume js , 
partial record, so far as the fleeting literature of 
the period surveyed reveals it, of the progres, 
or lack of it, attained in the use of motion pic. 
tures and other visual materials in the clas. 
room. The phases covered in the order jp 
which they are considered are the administra. 
tion of visual aids, teaching with the motion 
picture and other visual aids, selectinz visual 
materials, film production in schools, experi- 
mental research in instructional films, and 
teacher preparation in visual education. The 
compilers faced a real problem in determining 
the area to be covered in such a compilation, 
Part V, for example, has been confined to films, 
whereas Part II involves other visual aids as 
well. The references selected for inclusion do 
not seem to go back of 1928, except in a few 
instances in Parts I, II, and VI. 

The editors have undertaken a difficult task 
in bringing together within a volume of this 
size the significant literature on the motion 
picture in education, which has been further 
complicated by an attempt to introduce some 
of the outstanding literature in the larger field 
of visual education. The criteria for the selec- 
tion of references have not been clearly set 
forth, and the result is that the volume falls be- 
tween the two desiderata for workers in this 
field: (1) an adequate tapping of the literature 
in the whole visual field and (2) a similar 
effort to present the literature bearing directly 
on motion pictures and their use in the class- 
room. 

Although the compilers insist that they do 
not seek to promote the form of visual material 
represented by the motion picture but would 
present ‘‘a balanced view of the field,” such a 
result is hardly borne out in the organization 
of the volume and the literature introduced. 
Here again the user is in doubt as to whether 
the main effort is to preserve from oblivion 
those articles and monographs which have 
appeared within the period surveyed, or 
whether the volume is supposed to contain all 
the pertinent extracts from the various articles 
and books in the field. If the latter is true the 
result is indeed disappointing. This is espe 
cially true of Part II where the relation be 
tween experimentation and effective classroom 
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methodology receives little if any considera- 


jon. If the former plan has been followed 


some of this material might well continue to 
enjoy the oblivion that has heretofore been its 


fate. ; 
Only two of the six parts were submitted “to 


leaders in the field for criticism” (p. 10), that 
is, Parts 1 and VI. Of those which remain, the 
best analysis of existing literature is un- 
doubtedly that done by Mr Hoban on experi- 
mental research. This undertaking can at best 
serve only as a general introduction to the 
literature in the field. Social studies teachers 
will probably find little here to guide them in 
the major problem of the selection and the 
more effective use of visual materials, but those 
concerned with the larger aspects of visual edu- 
cation may find it a very useful compilation. 
DANIEL C. KNOWLTON 
New York University 


A Social Study of Pittsburgh: Community 
Problems and Social Services of Allegheny 
County. By Philip Klein and collaborators. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 


xxvi, 958. $4.75. 


This large volume, comprising the findings 
and interpretations of a social survey of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County, involved eight- 
een months of field work on the part of a large 
staff. Organized in two parts, the first part of the 
report dips into the economic, industrial, and 
social backgrounds and conditions of commu- 
nity life, in and through which the social service 
agencies carry on their activities; the second 
part deals with the more technical problems 
and situations encountered in the organization 
and administration of the social services and 
health work. In general, the first part will be 
of more interest to social studies teachers; the 
technical aspects of social services are beyond 
the range of competence of this reviewer. 

After providing a setting for the survey in an 
excellent chapter in which are sketched the 
topographical features and physical setting as 
well as the industrial development of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County, the body of the 
first part deals with industrial, economic, and 
social facts. Maps and charts are utilized to ad- 
vantage in revealing the location of the many 
types of industry, the centers of population, and 
the overlapping and duplicating functions and 
services of the 123 governmental units besides 
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Pittsburgh in the county. In a chapter dealing 
with employment, unemployment, and relief, 
the authors, drawing upon all types of data, 
point out what happens in an industrial area 
when employment takes a nose dive in four 
years from practically all men at work to 40 per 
cent wholly out of work and a large percentage 
on part time. Allowing for certain discrepan- 
cies in data, the authors estimate that even in 
1929 “‘substantially more than half the manu- 
facturing wage earners received materially less 
than $1,500” (p. 150); “... poverty is rampant 
in the industrial environs of Pittsburgh even in 
what we call normal times” (p. 156). To the 
argument that low wages may be attributed to 
labor surplus, they say bluntly: 

But unless society expects to rid itself of the need attrib- 
utable to labor surplus by executing the surplus laborers 
or permitting them to starve, it must conceive the remedy 


in terms of organizing work for them—and it cannot 
avoid construing surplus labor as lack of work” (p. 117). 


The historical background of the attempts and 
failures to organize labor, and the reasons for 
those failures, are etched into the setting for the 
current labor struggle—company unions as 
stalking-horses, the AF of L and the CIO locked 
in combat with the employer groups, not in- 
active spectators in the ringside seats, hoping 
for a draw in the decision. 

In the consideration of housing, a clear pic- 
ture is presented of what happens when housing 
is left to real estate operators and speculators 
rather than planned on a long-term basis as a 
community function. About 41 per cent of the 
228,000 residential structures need minor re- 
pairs, while 13 per cent occupied by 160,000 
persons need structural repairs, and g per cent 
occupied by 33,000 persons are unfit for use. 
More than 62,000 family units are without in- 
door toilets or have only partial use of them, 
another 95,600 are without bath or shower or 
only partial use, while 72,000 have only cold 
running water and 16,000 have no running 
water. Thus Pittsburgh, a city where topo- 
graphical conditions present unusual difficul- 
ties, is faced by a major problem of providing 
decent housing for a considerable portion of its 
inhabitants. 

The racial and ethnic problems faced by the 
city and county are outlined in detail with sup- 
porting data and without pulling any punches. 
The unsympathetic and almost brutal attitudes 
underlying the statements concerning the 
foreign-born made by some school superin- 
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tendents of outlying communities in the county 
would seem to indicate that the schools, so long 
as they are administered by persons of such 
dwarfed sensibilities and myopic outlook, can 
not make a major contribution to the accom- 
modation and adjustment of racial groups. On 
the other hand, the surveyors seem to find in 
the public schools of Pittsburgh one of the 
brightest spots on the asset side of the city’s 
balance sheet. Only fifty cents per capita was 
expended for public health work in the county 
and city in 1934, and this despite the increased 
need when large numbers of persons lack re- 
sources to pay for medical services. 

On the foundation of facts of which those 
mentioned above are typical, the authors build 
up the picture of the need for sound organiza- 
tion and administration of social and health 
services both in terms of present public, semi- 
public, and private agencies and of what might 
be done in the light of the expanding concep- 
tion of social work. The need for planning and 
coordination to avoid duplication of effort and 
to meet the needs of the greatest number; ade- 
quate provisions for the organized care of the 
sick, disabled, and handicapped, in terms of 
present facilities and legislation and of what 
might be done; enlightened and systematic pro- 
visions for the care and protection of children, 
mothers, and women workers—all are presented 
in detail with constructive suggestions for 
future goals. 

Lest the reader gain the impression that the 
survey presents only the seamy side of a drab 
picture of a community life attuned to profits 
at the expense of its human and natural re- 
sources, the reader may be reminded that this 
is a social survey, dealing with causes, condi- 
tions, and effects. It is primarily concerned with 
what happens to those who at one time or an- 
other through the exigencies of life in an indus- 
trial American community are forced to depend 
upon public and private agencies for assistance, 
and with the forces and circumstances which re- 
sult in citizens being thrown upon the bounty 
of the community through no fault of their 
own in trying to earn a living in a capitalist 
economy. It should form an antidote for the 
booster literature of chambers of commerce, 
and the propagandists for the so-called “Amer- 
ican plan” might be brought to grip with some 
grim realities and implications if perchance 
they read it. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


This survey serves to recall an earlier survey 
of great influence as well as a later SUrVeY on 
the steel strike of 1919; it is a worthy title jp 
such a series of periodic surveys. It deserves wid, 
reading by social studies teachers, social wor}. 
ers, and public-spirited citizens who may dis 
seminate and interpret its facts and findings fo, 
the general public. 


W. G. KIMMEL 
Philadelphia 


A History of Chicago. Volume I: The Begin. 
ning of a City, 1673-1848. By Bessie Louise 
Pierce. New York: Knopf, 1937. Pp. xxxi, 
455. $5.00. 


James Bryce once argued with convincino 
documentation that municipal government ‘s 
America had been a conspicuous failure, |; 
is equally true that local history has been the 
least successful phase of American historical 
writing. Professor Pierce’s first volume of 4 
History of Chicago is a notable exception. If 
the three volumes to be published maintain the 
high standard which the author has already se, 
Chicago will be provided with a history worthy 
of its exciting and colorful past. 

Although white men had certainly used the 
Chicago Portage as early as 1673, the settlement 
which they left on the shore of Lake Michigan 
remained for eight score years under the 
shadow of recurrent fear of Indian depreda- 
tions. Only with the successful conclusion of 
the Black Hawk War (1833) did the settlers, 
who had found protection near the fort that 
was Dearborn, begin to emerge from a “chaos 
of mud, rubbish and confusion.” Speedily a 
host of speculators, professional and amateur, 
built a community of four thousand persons 
upon a foundation of “paper bank notes, 
promissory notes, town plats, and deeds, but- 
tressed by the universal practice of endorse- 
ment.” The flimsy structure collapsed in the 
panic of 1837, and for five years Chicagoans 
lived in an atmosphere of gloom; but gradually 
the agricultural surpluses of the hinterland 
and the transportation facilities of the Great 
Lakes and the Erie Canal made possible a 
more solid economic foundation. By 1848, 
with the coming of the railroad and the per- 
fection of the telegraph, the “boom town” had 
been transformed into a prosperous city of 
20,000 inhabitants confidently awaiting the 
profits of a rapidly expanding commerce. 
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With clarity and discrimination Professor 
pierce has portrayed the infant city—the ramifi- 
cations of its business enterprise, the form of 
its government, the temper of its politics—but 
her most significant contributions have been 
made in the chapters which deal with the 
“transit of civilization” into the rising capital 
of America’s great “middle empire.” In the 
thirties and forties of the last century Chicago 
was peopled by Americans of northern rather 
than of southern stock. They brought with 
them the attitudes and customs, the ideas and 
institutions of New England and New York. It 
is fascinating, as one reads Dr Pierce’s descrip- 
tion, to watch the impact of that tradition 
upon a frontier outpost, and then to see the 
result modified, however slightly, by the steady 
influx of Irish, Germans, Scandinavians, and 
other Europeans. Some who visited the city 
during this period remembered only the “filth 
which littered the streets” and the “pestiferous 
odour”; others sensed the social consciousness 
of those citizens who organized the Lyceum, 
the Polemical Society, the Harmonic Society, 
and strove to interest their fellows in literature, 
drama, and art. Such efforts often withered and 
died before they came to fruition; and there 
were few Chicagoans who really cared. The im- 
perative of the moment was that the physical 
and material resources of the community be 
developed effectively. The cultural trimmings 
could wait. 

Teachers and students will find in this vol- 
ume striking examples of the evolution of 
habits of thought and modes of conduct which 
have become conventional in our present 
urban civilization. The author refrains from 
sitting in judgment on the vigorous exploiters 
of Chicago’s expanding economy, but she can 
not conceal her own conviction that all things 
were working together for good—for a greater 
and nobler city. 

Joun A. Krout 

Columbia University 


Indians and Pioneers: The Story of the Amer- 
ican Southwest Before 1830. By Grant Fore- 
man. rev. ed. Norman: Univ. of Oklahoma 
Press, 1936. Pp. xvi, 300. $2.50. 


The Amerindians: From Acuera to Sitting 
Bull: From Donnacona to Big Bear. By Don- 
ald M. McNicol. New York: Stokes, 1937. 

Pp. xix, 341. $2.50. 
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I Am a Man: The Indian Black Hawk. By 
Cyrenus Cole. Iowa City: State Historical 
Society of Iowa, 1938. Pp. 312. $3.00. 


The first of these books is a monographic 
treatment of a comparatively neglected area of 
the advancing frontier—a southwest between 
an older southwest and a new southwest and 
including what is now Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
southern Missouri, and southern Kansas. After 
a brief sketch of French and Spanish explora- 
tion and occupation, the narrative covers the 
period from the Louisiana purchase to 1830. 
It deals with the activities of Indians, traders, 
pioneers, missionaries, and of the federal gov- 
ernment, especially as represented by the army 
and by Indian agents. 

The relations among these groups exhibit 
many complications. Tribes migrating from 
regions east of the Mississippi found themselves 
in conflict with each other and with the wilder 
Osage who had occupied much of this area. 
Groups within tribes disagreed concerning 
their adaptation to white “civilization” and the 
“sale” of land. The inability of peaceful- 
minded chiefs to control belligerent braves was 
matched by the failure of the white men’s gov- 
ernment to restrain reckless frontiersmen. 
Missionaries projected into this struggle found 
their situation difficult and dangerous. The 
“voluntary” migration of a considerable pro- 
portion of the southern Indians across the Mis- 
sissippi, and the efforts of the government to 
encourage it, before the act of 1830 provided 
for forcible removal, is traced in considerable 
detail. 

The text is well documented. Participants 
in events are permitted to describe many of 
them in their own words. The bibliography de- 
scribes the manuscript collections from which 
most of these quotations are taken, including 
files of the War Department and the Office of 
Indian Affairs, collections of various state his- 
torical societies, and correspondence of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. This “revised” edition differs only in 
a few details from the earlier edition published 
by the Yale University Press. At least two titles 
that have been added to the footnotes of the 
Yale edition (p. 248, note 43, and p. 273, note 
43) do not appear in the bibliography. The 
‘Map Showing Indian and White Settlements, 
Boundaries, Surveys, Trails, and Roads in the 
American Southwest before 1830,” included in 
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the list of illustrations, is missing from the 
reviewer's copy. The other illustrations are 
from Catlin’s Indian portraits or from _his- 
torical paintings. 

The Amerindians sketches the story of the 
American aborigines and their contacts with 
white races in the regions north of Mexico since 
the time of the early Spanish explorers, with 
the last quarter of the book devoted to the 
Canadian frontier. The tone of the treatment 
is suggested by a quotation from a report of 
General Pope printed on the fly-leaf: “It is only 
what the Indian does to the white man that is 
published in this country, never what the white 
man does to the Indian.” The author, a friend 
of the Indian, wishes to correct this injustice. 
He covers a great deal of ground in a cursory 
manner, sacrificing fullness of treatment to 
completeness of outline. There are so many 
tribes, chiefs, and warriors worthy of mention 
that parts of the book consist largely of lists of 
names with brief comments and interpreta- 
tions. There are too many vague or careless 
statements. Tecumseh did not side with the 
Americans against the British in the War of 
1812 (p. 125). Was there, when Coronado ex- 
plored the regions now the southwestern 
United States, a civilization “comparable to 
that of Mexico and Peru” (p. 175)? There are 
no footnote references, and there is no indica- 
tion that many recent works on the subject 
have been used. The bibliography of thirty 
titles, thirteen of which bear dates since 1900, 
is obviously inadequate. 

I Am a Man, the biography of Black Hawk, 
is divided into three parts, of which the second 
is the longest. The first, “The Mississippi Fron- 
tier,” tells of the Sauks and their relations with 
other tribes and with the whites. It also relates 
the personal history of Black Hawk and his 
rival, Keokuk, and Black Hawk’s participa- 
tion in the War of 1812 on the British side. 

The second part, ““The Black Hawk War,” 
begins with the entrance of white squatters and 
lead miners into Sauk lands in the neighbor- 
hood of their village, the devices by which the 
whites gained these lands, and the removal of 
the tribe to Iowa. The picture drawn of this 
old warrior, then sixty-five years of age, pas- 
sionately attached to his native soil and brood- 
ing over the wrongs of his people, is an appeal- 
ing and a pathetic one. He was superstitious as 
well as brave, and a medicine man induced him 
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to believe that he would be invincible if }. 
returned. A false friend led him to expect Brit. 
ish aid. Many warriors were eager to go, by 
Keokuk persuaded the larger part of the tribe 
to remain. Black Hawk crossed the Mississippi 
with perhaps four or five hundred men and 
their families and made for the mouth of the 
Rock River. Within a few months, more than 
three times as many white men saw service 
against him. After a few brave fights and much 
marching he led his starving Indians back 
toward the Mississippi, where some were 
butchered and the rest were sent back to Iowa. 

The third part, “The Sac and Fox Frontier 
in Iowa,” is devoted principally to the old 
man’s few remaining years, the writing of his 
autobiography, and his death. The book js 
based in part on the autobiography, supple. 
mented by a variety of sources indicated in the 
notes at the end. The author displays good 
critical judgment, and his writing is easy to 
read. The attractive format is characteristic of 
the publications of the State Historical Society 
of Iowa. 


Dona_Lp L. McMurry 
Russell Sage College 


Latin America: Its Place in World Life. By 
Samuel Guy Inman. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 


1937. Pp. vi, 462. $3.75. 


Few Americans have devoted so many fruit- 
ful years to an understanding of Latin America 
as has Dr Inman. He has been everywhere, has 
known almost every one of importance, and his 
vivid curiosity has led him to inquire and re- 
flect upon almost every phase of Latin Amer- 
ican life and culture. His interests are keen and 
purposeful, and his devotion to Latin America 
is nO mere exercise in academic accumulation 
of more or less useful information. In a way 
Dr Inman is a kind of American Sir Galahad 
who would reform the world and make it a 
kindlier place, and more livable for man—es- 
pecially the poor, the underprivileged, the 
abused. As missionary, as teacher, as writer, 
and as a friend of Latin Americans personally 
he has always been inspired to defend the weak 
and to uproot evil, whether the weak are little 
nations endangered in their freedom by power- 
ful ones, or poor Indians denied and humil- 
iated by the arrogant and strong Latifundistas 
in their own country. 

The volume under review is therefore a 
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volume in defense of Latin America against 
outside aggression, whether by the United 
states or other powerful nations, as well as a 
yolume in defense of the heavy laden, who plod 
, weary life without hope of freedom against 
the local rich and mighty lords that have ruled 
and abused the native peoples. This theme of 
Dr Inman’s is enriched by a keen appreciation 
of the Latin American way of life, and sym- 
pathy for it, the emphasis upon non-material 
values, the greater “mysticism,” the love of 
poetry, and the suspicion of a machine civiliza- 
tion and its by-products. 

The book covers the entire range of South 
American and Mexican history, but this is not 
ahistory in the literal sense. It is an interpreta- 
tion and elucidation of the complexity of the 
social, economic, political, and cultural scene 
with history as a thin thread to tie the various 
themes together. There is hardly a topic that 
the author does not bring into his focus—race, 
religion, politics, revolution, foreign invest- 
ments, education, labor, diplomacy, and a 
thousand others, each illustrative of his under- 
lying theme, and each illuminated by some 
personal experience or personal reflection. It is 
not a scholastic volume, but more informative 
than most books on Latin America produced by 
scholars, and it has the additional merit of 
being well written. 

FRANK TANNENBAUM 
Columbia University 


Barney Barnato. From Whitechapel Clown to 
Diamond King. By Richard Lewinsohn. New 
York: Dutton, 1938. Pp. xi, 275. $3.00. 


In extremely simple but fairly interesting 
style, the author depicts the career of a man 
who, born the son of a poor Jewish shopkeeper 
in London, became, in turn, a vaudeville actor, 
the biggest diamond merchant in South Africa, 
and an international financial figure. A serious 
rival of Cecil Rhodes, empire and trust builder 
par excellence, he eventually came to terms 
with the latter and began to participate with 
him in political ventures. For such things, 
however, Barnato had little talent, and his 
association with Rhodes eventually led to his 
undoing. At forty-four he achieved death by 
drowning “while temporarily insane.” The 
book is short and there are many gaps, only 
partly owing to the paucity of materials. Emil 
Ludwig, in a weak introduction, defends the 
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book as “‘popularization,” but it appears to be 
more in the nature of a “‘fictionalization” based 
upon stories told by persons who knew Barnato 
and a perusal of memoir and secondary litera- 
ture. Nevertheless it serves a useful purpose as 
a character sketch of a little-known though 
often-mentioned personality, and it should 
prove popular with students, particularly 
students of high-school age. 
WALTER CoNnsuELO LANGSAM 
Columbia University 


Life on the English Manor: A Study of Peasant 
Conditions, 1150-1400. By H. S. Bennett. 
Cambridge: University Press. New York: 
Macmillan, 1937. Pp. xviii, 364. $4.50. 


This book, the latest addition to G. G. 
Coulton’s Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life 
and Thought, is a valiant and largely successful 
effort to redress the balance in the treatment of 
the medieval village. The pioneer students of 
that subject were lawyers or constitutional 
historians, and they wrestled with legal or con- 
stitutional points, almost to the neglect of all 
others. They described the status of the freeman 
and the villein, the rights of the lord, the mean- 
ing of “freedom,” the operations of the ma- 
norial court, and such topics. True, they nod- 
ded in passing at the open fields and the three 
field system; but economic and social condi- 
tions and trends received scant attention. 

Mr Bennett is not the first scholar to seek 
a wider view, but he is one of the most indus- 
trious and competent. He has examined a 
mountain of printed and manuscript manorial 
records, combing them patiently for the frag- 
mentary and incidental references to the work- 
aday and playaday “life of the illiterate masses 
who formed some eighty to ninety per cent of 
the population of England between 1150 and 
1400.” He sighs for a handful of letters of a 
thirteenth century family and would gladly 
barter a box car full of cartularies, assize rolls, 
compoti, or manor rolls “for one brief diary 
of a peasant of the fourteenth century.” Even 
the morsels he has found are rarely easy to 
interpret. But to the task he has brought an 
intimate knowledge of the literary sources of 
the period, a lively but well disciplined im- 
agination, and a love of medieval people. 

The result is a picture that lives and moves, 
almost in technicolor. It begins with a prologue 
called “A Faire Felde Ful of Folke.” Here the 
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landscape is described, and we follow a family 
through a typical week at home, in the fields, 
in church, in the court, on the village green, 
and in the alehouse. Life is seen as a medley of 
work, play, worship, dancing, drinking, hop- 
ing, fearing, and gossiping. This prologue of 
twenty-five pages is one of the best descriptions 
I have ever read, and I can not recommend it 
too highly to teachers who want to make 
medieval life real to their students. Then follow 
chapters on the place of the church and the 
influence of religious ideas, on the manor and 
its cultivation, on the manorial population, on 
the year’s round of work, on rents and services, 
on servile burdens, on the administration of the 
manor and the work of the court. A chapter on 
“Everyday Life” ranges from food and furni- 
ture to wills and widows; one on “Merrie Eng- 
land” describes “The few days now and then 
given over to festivity and the few hours 
snatched from this grim travail of the soil”; 
one on “The Road to Freedom” shows how 
serfdom was mitigated, limited, or thrown off; 
and a final chapter on ““The Church” describes 
the village priest—sometimes godly, sometimes 
godless. 

Not much is lacking, with ten pictures and 
a glossary for good measure. Some chapters, 
such as that on manorial administration are 
especially rich and full; some, especially that 
on cultivation, add little to what we already 
knew, and I was disappointed to find neither 
wages’ nor prices listed in the index. Mr 
Bennett is careful to remind us of two im- 
portant things. In the first place manorial 
organization did not cover all England, and 
in the second place there was no such thing 
as a “typical manor.” That neat little picture 
which we tuck into courses and textbooks 
probably does not portray any manor that ever 
existed; it is at best a composite photograph, 
the result of snapping on the same piece of 
film hundreds of communities which were 
almost as much unlike as they were alike. 
Similarly there is no typical lord or peasant. 
Not all lords were hard-hearted, hard-fighting, 
and hard-eating brutes; not all peasants were 
downtrodden simple sweet innocent souls. 
They were people, as varied in temper, out- 
look, and character as we are. We bedevil 
history when we deal in types. 

HERBERT HEATON 


University of Minnesota 
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The American Mind. Selections from the Litera, 
ture of the United States. Ed. by Harry p 
Warfel, Ralph H. Gabriel, and Stanley 7, 
Williams. New York: American Book, 1937, 
Pp. xx, 1520. $4.25. 


Since the editors have not assumed that the 
American mind is mirrored solely in artistic 
literary creations, they have presented vita! 
aspects of American thought which never found 
literary expression. The result is valuable to 
students and teachers, as well as to libraries, 
especially to small libraries, because it contains 
samplings of what are called “sub-literary 
books” and of other similar sources. Literary 
collections abound in references to James 
Russell Lowell but almost none contain ex. 
cerpts from his journal—one of these excerpts 
recounts labor’s view of immigration in the 
forties. Few high school students escape “Old 
Ironsides,”” but almost all are, then and later, 
innocent of Chancellor Kent’s arguments 
against universal suffrage. Every teacher pre. 
sumably calls attention to Bradford, Winthrop, 
and the Mathers but fewer note the awaken- 
ing of a Christian conscience represented in 
this book by the works of Rauschenbusch and 
Niebuhr. 

Although the introductory sections are uni- 
formly good and the introductions to individ. 
ual authors better, the relation between 
specific intellectual currents and _ particular 
writers is not always clear. This is especially 
true with regard to the so-called creative 
writers. nace devoted to men like Emerson, 
Longfe’* w, Bryant, and Whitman is emi 
nently justifiable, but the title of the volume 
would have come closer to the truth had the so- 
cial and cultural patterns been closely inter- 
woven. 

The editors have undertaken a kaleidoscopic 
view of “American literary progress in rela- 
tion to American intellectual progress,” and 
it is consequently improper to quarrel over- 
much with the distribution of space and the 
matter of selection. Yet, in a book that pur- 
ports to present the American mind rather 
than the evolution of artistic standards, one 
may question the giving of more space to 
purely literary expressions of Poe than to the 
political, sociological, economic, philosophical 
writings of Thomas Jefferson. 

There also are several omissions that seem 
indefensible. The American colonial economic 
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mind is incomprehensible without mercantil- 
ism. The section on the revolutionary period 
fails to clarify the internal struggle, social and 
sectional, between radicalism and conserva- 
tim. The early federal period does not bring 
out sufficiently the cultural and economic de- 

ndence on Europe. The section on the mid- 
nineteenth century is one of the best in the 
book, but sectionalism can not be understood 
fully without Clay and Douglas (not to men- 
tion the earlier sectionalism of Cabot, Picker- 
ing, Quincy, and Otis). Moreover, the selections 
from Jackson, Calhoun, and Webster deal with 
slavery and the construction of the Union, at 
best minor manifestations of something far 
more fundamental. The South and proslavery 
dialectics are well treated but the poor white 
receives inadequate mention. This could have 
been avoided by a passage from Helper’s Im- 
pending Crisis or from one of Olmstead’s 
books. It is only fair to point out that the mind 
of America is perhaps better represented by 
the American Tract Society in the mid- 
nineteenth century than by Emerson—to say 
nothing of Beedle’s dime novels and sporadic 
but symbolic eddies from Ten Nights in a 
Barroom to Coin’s Financial School. 

The chronology is helpful and the bibli- 
ographies are good, but no book expected to 
enjoy a frequent use should be so unwieldy 
physically. 

BERT JAMES LOEWENBERG 

University of South Dakota 


Your Money and Your Life. By Gilbert Seldes. 
New York: McGraw Hill, 1938. Pp. x, 344. 


$2.50. 


This is a vigorously written book urging the 
great American middle class to think and act 
for itself if it wishes to be saved. The author 
sets the upper limit of the middle class at the 
$15,000 annual-income level, the lower limit, 
less definitely, in the group to whom “a raise 
of $5 or $10 means a great deal.” 

Since he believes that salvation lies partly 
in “thinking for one’s self,” he rules out fascism 
and communism from his plan of action; both, 
he says, regiment too strictly. “Thinking for 
one’s self” is to start from the premise that 
our society is now run by special interests 
which tell us only what they want us to know. 
If we realize that much of what we hear and 
read is advertising and propaganda, and that 
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we can not trust advertising and propaganda, 
he says we are on the way to taking action in 
our own defense. 

Action may take three forms. (It is curious 
how different these forms of action are in 
scope. One might almost say they range from 
the sublime to the ridiculous.) First, we may 
go on a consumers’ strike, may refuse to spend 
or give our money for things definitely against 
our interests—refuse to buy patent medicines, 
refuse to contribute to special-interest leagues 
and funds, refuse, I suppose, to pay taxes. 
Second, we may cut the ground from under 
people and groups who make us buy things for 
their own profit, by building up the coopera- 
tive movement, which will make and sell things 
only because we want them. These activities 
are on the economic front. On the political 
front, we are to make our legislators and ad- 
ministrators serve the public welfare rather 
than “special interests” by putting the screws 
on the local party leader—the ward and pre- 
cinct and county captains and chairmen—who 
can magnify the pressure as they pass it up- 
wards to a degree not possible for an ordinary 
citizen. 

The general result that the author hopes 
for seems to be something much like the “New 
Deal” although of course he foresees a success- 
ful New Deal. 

His ideas are very good; only they do not 
seem thus far to have produced results when 
tried. We ought to think for ourselves and dis- 
count the pressure put on us by profit- and 
power-seeking partisans. But how are we going 
to get started on the job, considering, for 
example, who owns the newspapers, the maga- 
zines, and the radio? A consumers’ strike is a 
deadly weapon against dishonest salesmanship, 
but if the bread is all gone——? the car worn 
out——? the dress faded and shrunk——? 
How far did the old New Deal get in organiz- 
ing consumers, anyway? Did it really try hard? 
Who is going to try harder? The cooperative 
movement is fine, but it has had some pretty 
miserable flops in our past history; is grows 
pretty slowly at best; it is bitterly fought by 
groups with more power than it has; and it 
does do things like stamping fancy labels on 
walnuts at the consumer’s expense. To go see 
your ward leader instead of telegraphing your 
congressman is a fine new trick; everything this 
book says about it is true. But in the pinch, in 
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the really important cases, who has what it 
takes to buy votes, and who can really give 
the politicians the works? 

In general, the author sees our society as an 
engine all set to move along in one direction: 
competitive action for private profit. He 
doesn’t want to scrap the engine. He thinks, 
or so it seems to me, that by giving it a little 
shove here and a pat there and a pull some- 
where else, we can get it into reverse. Maybe; 
but it’s open to question. 

Well, says Mr Seldes, the new New Deal 
won't come overnight anyway; the main thing 
is to realize that we are having something put 
over on us, and that we are the real power that 
makes things go. When we get excited enough 
about it, we can do something about it. He 
has done a good job of trying to get us excited. 
Let’s hope we aren't too doped. 

PauL LEWINSON 

National Archives 


Everyday Economics. By Cornelius C. Janzen 
and Orlando W. Stephenson. rev. ed. New 
York: Silver Burdett, 1938. Pp. xxxii, 512. 
$1.68. 


The third edition of the original text of 


Everyday Economics presents a well organized 
appearance and a clear, lucid style. It is organ- 
ized around eight major divisions: Founda- 
tions of Our Economic Order; The Organiza- 
tion of Production; Exchange, Money and 
Banking; Trade and Transportation; Risk and 
Modern Business; Government Functions, In- 


come, and Expenditures; Distribution of 
Wealth and Income; and Labor Organizations 
and Proposed Economic Reforms. The treat- 
ment is frank and free from prejudice, and 
pertinent illustrations in the form of half- 
tones, pictograms, charts, and graphs serve to 
stimulate interest. At the end of each chapter 
questions and problems for classroom discus- 
sion, as well as additional references for both 
student and teacher, serve to point up chapter 
content and provide for course enrichment. 
The efforts of the authors to present the 
foundations of our economic order, to show 
the place of the consumer in modern society, 
to discuss the influence of government upon 
economic life, and to present current economic 
problems, represent a much desired focus for 
high school students; and, had more of the 
text been woven around these significant 
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threads of thought, the volume would be mo, 
appealing to adolescents. However, such efforts 
as have been made in these directions represent 
an encouraging tendency and are to be com. 
mended heartily. 

F. MELvyN Lawson 


Sacramento Senior High School 
Sacramento, California 


Through the Years With Our Constitution, 
By Henry W. Elson. Boston: Stratford, 1937, 
Pp. vi, 220. $1.50. 


The Constitution—the Middle Way. By W. 
Seward Salisbury and Robert E. Cushman, 
New York: Newson, 1937. Pp. 192. Illus. 8o¢, 


The earliest textbooks in civics in the United 
States were brief manuals, often in the form 
of catechisms, devoted almost wholly to the 
federal Constitution. Due to a variety of causes 
such manuals gradually gave way towards the 
end of the nineteenth century and the early 
part of the twentieth to more vitalized texts 
which include sociological and economic as 
well as political material and are treated gen- 
erally from the functional viewpoint. During 
the last ten or fifteen years a curious reversion 
to the early texts in civics has made its appear- 
ance. Owing in large measure to the influence 
of the American Bar Association and the Na- 
tional Security League, more than forty states 
have passed laws since the World War requir- 
ing the teaching of the federal Constitution, 
and sometimes the state constitution, in the 
schools. Although such laws have in many in- 
stances received only lip service or have been 
entirely evaded, they have been influential in 
bringing about the publication of a large 
number of manuals devoted to the federal 
Constitution, many of which resemble, except 
in form, the texts of a century ago. 

The two small books under review differ 
widely from most of these manuals that have 
appeared in recent years. Instead of confining 
themselves to arid discussions of the Constitu- 
tion, clause by clause, as many of the other 
authors have done, the authors of these books 
have treated their subject historically. By this 
treatment they have added greatly to the edu- 
cative value of their work, although they have 
probably assumed that boys and girls and the 
young people of today have a grasp of basic 
historical information beyond what most 
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upils, especially in the upper grades and 
junior high school, possess. It is doubtful there- 
fore whether the books are suitable for pupils 
who have not profited from a substantial course 
in American history unless used for supple- 
mentary purposes. 

The main differences between the two bro- 
chures are scope, viewpoint, illustrative ma- 
terials, and style or readability. Elson confines 
his volume, with the exception of the last two 
chapters, to the period between 1777 and 1860; 
his treatment is mainly chronological and is 
occasionally colored with his own views; his 
book contains no maps and no illustrations; at 
times his style is somewhat heavy. On the other 
hand, the Salisbury and Cushman manual be- 
gins with the British background of our Consti- 
tution, uses the topical plan, and repeatedly 
| brings the discussion down to the present time; 
the treatment is objective and impersonal 
throughout; the manual is well supplied with 
illustrations as well as with an occasional map, 
chart, and reference list; the style is simple and 
direct. Both books contain the text of the 
federal Constitution. 

Howarp C, HILi 

University of Chicago 


Ametica—Its History and People. By Harold 
Underwood Faulkner and Tyler Kepner. 
rev. ed. New York: Harper, 1938. Pp. xiv, 
866. $2.20. 


The authors of this text have undertaken 
the task of analyzing the fundamental trends 
in present day American life and, through 
a study of the historical development, growth, 
and importance of these individual trends, to 
give their readers some appreciation of the 
different phases of current American life. The 
materials of the book are centered around six 
major units. The first two units are concerned 
with the political growth of the United States 
and the development of democracy. Thus a 
political, framework is formed in historical 
sequence upon which the major movements of 
the next units—“The Industrialization of 
America,” “Cultural and Social America,” and 
“America as a World Power’—may be placed. 
The last unit is devoted to immediate current 
problems. 

The book represents an admirable experi- 
ment in a unit history. It is built upon the 
belief that a thorough study of a major move- 


ment or trend in the light of its historical 
development, its social and economic implica- 
tions, and its political significance leads to a 
more complete understanding and apprecia- 
tion and a keener interest. Those who insist 
that any historical text must be based upon 
chronology will find the long unit upon the 
growth of democracy at the beginning and the 
study of each of the major trends in the light 
of its historical development most satisfactory. 
The last unit—“Today’s Problems for Amer- 
ica”—furnishes an effective outline for the 
study of contemporary American problems. 
The contemporary scene is developed around 
such significant issues as: “The New Democ- 
racy,” “Complications of the Machine Age,” 
“Social Strains and Stresses,” “The Responsi- 
bilities of World Leadership,” and the ma- 
terials are arranged to correlate current period- 
ical reading with the text materials. The 
authors devote a reasonable amount of time 
to the often neglected social and economic 
problems. They discuss as problems of moment 
and worthy of extended study such issues as 
pressure groups, propaganda, bureaucracy, 
collective bargaining, relations of business and 
government, crime and racketeering, and con- 
sumer problems. 

The volume is written in an interesting 
style, and the interpretation of movements 
through apt illustrations, cartoons, diagrams, 
and pictographs adds attractiveness and in- 
terest. 

Rutu E. Pitt 


East High School 
Buffalo, New York 


America Today and America Yesterday. Pp. 
viii, 409, lv. Pp. v, 416, lvi. By Roy F. 
Nichols, William C. Bagley, and Charles A. 
Beard. New York: Macmillan, 1938. $1.40 
each. 


In these two volumes for the upper elemen- 
tary grades we have history again set up by 
chapters instead of by units. Yet the content 
is much the same as that of the average junior 
high school text, minus the overview and fancy 
frills of the unit package. The authors have 
courageously begun the first volume with the 
period of colonization, apparently leaving the 
explorers and Indians to the earlier grades. 
This reviewer wishes that they might also 
have left out the Civil War campaigns, at the 
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saving of twenty-five pages, especially since 
they are stressing, according to the publisher, 
economic and social factors in America’s 
growth. As the two volumes are divided at 
1865, more space is given to recent times than 
is usual in an elementary textbook. Many of 
the recent social and economic problems dis- 
cussed seem beyond the elementary level. Can 
Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, H. L. 
Mencken, George Santayana, Thorstein 
Veblen, and Eugene O'Neill be more than 
names to these readers? Other matters, men- 
tioned or discussed, which seem perhaps too 
mature are dollar diplomacy, the non-partisan 
league, utility holding companies, and financial 
measures of the New Deal. 

One of the strongest features of the book 
is the simple, direct style of the narrative. It 
will appeal to children. The activities are also 
well chosen and very practical. When drama- 
tization is included, helpful details as to char- 
acters and subjects of discussion are suggested. 
Outlines for floor talks are given. Bits of source 
material are included as a reading activity. 
Each chapter is also followed by review exer- 
cises that should be very useful. 

The volumes are unusually attractive in ap- 
pearance. They look like story books instead 
of textbooks, with attractive covers, no heavy 
print, paragraph headings, and many illustra- 
tions. The drawings by George M. Richards, 
who has also illustrated the Maguire histories 
for the Macmillan Company, add a good deal 
to the text. The books are also rich in pen 
maps, which are strikingly instructive and 
effective. Such a wealth of material makes the 
two volumes, when combined, rather bulky 
for children to handle. 

Every teacher of the upper grades will find 
these histories useful in parts, if not in their 
entirety. They contain a valuable bibliog- 
raphy for children and a rather formidable 
one for teachers. 


RACHEL M. JARROLD 
State Teachers College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


A Story of Water. By Augustus Pigman. Ed by 
Alice Keliher. New York: Appleton Century, 


1938. Pp. xii, 151. $1.50. 


This book, written for intermediate grades, 
purposes to tell “how the life of man has 
changed in all these years and how, as his life 
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changed, man had to think and work out ney 
ways of getting water.” The story begins with 
the early cave men and follows through the 
time of the Hebrews, the Egyptians, the Ro. 
mans, the Middle Ages and modern times, tej}. 
ing how each group obtained water for daily 
needs, the problems they met, and the solution; 
they devised. 

In the first half of the book, more space 
is devoted to the history and culture of ancien; 
people than to an explanation of how they con. 
trived to get water. There are times when the 
story of water is all but lost to sight. To be 
sure, it is difficult to keep the balance of his. 
tory right in a longitudinal account such a; 
this, but it has been done much more admir. 
ably and effectively in the chapters on the 
Romans and modern times. To the reviewer, 
the first four chapters tend to lose sight of the 
aim and purpose of the book and become in. 
stead short accounts of early civilizations held 
together rather loosely by the “story of water.” 

In the chapters on the Romans and modern 
times the aim of the book is realized. The 
culture of the times assumes its rightful place, 
that is, as background and setting for the story. 
These chapters are simply but very interest. 
ingly written and very well developed. This is 
especially true in the final chapter, where the 
author describes how inventions of general use 
such as cast iron piping, dynamite, rock drills, 
and power hoists have aided man’s efforts and 
made possible the getting of an adequate 
supply of pure water for large and ever grow- 
ing centers of population. More is told of the 
problems of New York City in obtaining water 
for its millions and the solutions devised than 
of any other city, and therefore the book would 
be of greater interest to children of that 
vicinity. However, that does not disqualify the 
book for general use. It would be very interest- 
ing to children who have had the so-called 
background of American history. It would 
serve as excellent supplementary material. 
The black and white illustrations are few, but 
they are helpful additions to the text. 


IpA BREVAD DEPENCIER 
University of Chicago Elementary School 


The Open Road. Ed by Ray Compton, Marjorie 
Dowling Brown, and William B. Brown. 
New York: Harcourt Brace, 1938. Pp. vi, 372: 
$1.00. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Any teacher who is at all conscious of the 
range in reading ability among his pupils has 
often felt the need of material easy enough for 
the poor reader and yet within his field of in- 
rest. The Open Road is a serious attempt to 
(ll this need. It is aimed at students who are 
inthe ninth and tenth year in school, but whose 
reading ability lies two or three years behind 
their actual grade placement. It consists of 
ylections from books of travel and adventure 
which take the reader from wastes of Alaska, 
under the guidance of such people as Mary 
knight, Carveth Wells, and Father Bernard 
Hubbard, to mention only a few of the illus- 
trious names in the list of authors whose 
works are sampled. This book is an excellent 
means of arousing interest in books of travel 
and adventure of the higher type, and it should 
certainly not be limited to the poorer readers. 
Any student in these years of school should use 
it with profit and enjoyment. 

According to the publisher’s note, the read- 
ing level, as checked by the vocabulary, is 
seventh grade or lower. This seems a trifle op- 
timistic. Besides vocabulary, one must consider 
sentence structure and general maturity of 
treatment, the latter being very difficult to 
check with any accuracy. As a whole this ma- 
terial was written for adult readers, and there 
has been no adaptation made. Therefore, the 
selections seem to vary somewhat in difficulty, 
some of them being beyond the average seventh 
grade level. However, the material is such that 
the level of interest will be high, and the selec- 
tions are all brief so that even the difficult ones 
should find a ready audience among ninth and 
tenth year students. 

Mary Canty 


Hutchinson School 
Pelham, New York 


We are glad to find space for this reply to the 
review of Dr Galpin’s History of England in 
our May issue. Dr Folsom’s answer follows. 


The Editor 
Soctal Education 

It is a pity that Miss Folsom did not read 
my text carefully. Had she done so her worries 
would have been few in number. As it is, her 
review is superficial and faulty, and highly un- 
complimentary to her knowledge of English 
History. She claims I have no citations for my 
statements. Evidently the many references to 
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primary and secondary sources in the narrative 
itself (see for example pp. 32, 45, 63, 127, 426, 
441,584,592) and above all the critical bibliog- 
raphy were not noticed, as there is nothing in 
the review to indicate that she saw them. She 
is also bothered about my use of certain terms. 
Does she know that reputable historians like 
Coulton, Nef and Lipson employ these terms 
as I do? I did not say that modern capitalism 
existed in the medieval period. I did say that 
one finds ample signs of an expanding capital- 
istic order and I cautioned the student against 
reading into this data modern concepts (p. 
142). A comparison between what I stated in 
respect to nationalism and the review will re- 
veal that our conclusions as to Tudor national- 
ism are the same (pp. 254, 412). Nationalism, 
moreover, existed in the fourteenth century. A 
careful reading of pp. 322-323, 425-427 shows 
that profound changes took place in industry 
long before the greater changes of the eight- 
eenth century. And if these earlier changes 
cannot be called an industrial revolution, 
neither can the latter. 

Miss Folsom believes that I have not selected 
sufficient or proper data to justify an English 
History for American students, and that which 
was selected is full of generalizations and mis- 
interpretations. She holds that I fail “to give 
the picture as a whole” and “hardly a founda- 
tion stone remains on which the student may 
form his own opinion.” This is a severe indict- 
ment, and, if true, the text should be given to 
Hitler for public burning. Now every teacher 
knows, or should know, that texts of necessity 
must contain selected material, and that it is 
humanly impossible and improper to present 
every detail. Surely there is much in English 
History that is vital to English students, but 
this does not prove that it is important to 
Americans. The details of the Wars of the 
Roses and the party conflicts of the eighteenth 
century have a value in English schools just as 
those of the American Civil War and nine- 
teenth century party campaigns are stressed in 
American colleges. But neither of these ex- 
amples have much significance to the students 
of the other country. No text ever has, or will 
be, written that is not composed of selected 
material, nor does an author stress political 
institutions in a discussion of economic or 
military activity, as she says I should, unless 
the two have important relations. 
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To support her contention, the reviewer 
cites my treatment of the woolen industry and 
states that I “completely ignored the political 
element.” I believe she admits that I related 
wool-gathering to the “politics of the day,” and 
a reading of the text (pp. 177-178) proves that 
I did. What does she mean? How could I re- 
late it to the “politics of the day,”—and surely 
export, war and foreign affairs are phases of 
politics—and yet ignore the political element? 
If the politics of the day are not political, what 
are they? Perhaps she means I did not relate 
it to government; in that case she should read 
my discussion of government (pp. 197-198) in 
which the role of the wool growers is stressed. 
To have introduced this phase into the story 
of the Hundred Years’ War would have made 
that discussion meaningless for textbook pur- 
poses. And a careful reading of pages 141-142 
will remove the charge that I “suddenly” de- 
scribed woolen manufacturing in England. 
Surely the essentials do appear and founda- 
tions exist for forming opinion. She admits 
this in respect to my treatment of Magna Carta 
and the Puritan conflict, but condemns the 
entire book for not giving the “picture as a 
whole.” Nowhere does she show a careful read- 
ing of the material she condemns, and in no 
instance does she note an error as to fact. 
Finally, she ignores the last 360 pages of 
text and condemns that which precedes on 
grounds that are not justified. Nor does she 
show any appreciation of certain other features 
of the book, but asks vague questions in the 
first paragraph which she does not answer. 
W. F. GALPIN 


Syracuse University 


The Editor 
Social Education 

Limited space, unfortunately, in the original 
review necessitated a Bismarckian brevity of 
statement which left no room for the amenities 
of explanation. Nor did it permit considera- 
tion of all aspects of a work comprising more 
than 800 printed pages and covering, in point 
of time, the period from Prehistoric Britain to 
1937, and such varied subjects as costuming 
through the centuries and domestic, foreign, 
and imperial politics. 

The author and the reviewer apparently 
differ so radically on certain fundamental con- 
cepts of terms as well as on their ideas of the 
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function of a textbook that a futile discussion 
might be carried on interminably. The rp. 
viewer, following the thesis of Hayes, will no, 
admit of true nationalism before the French 
Revolution. Thus her careful use of the phrase 
“spirit of nationality” when referring to the 
Tudor period. She does not, therefore, concede 
to the author either Tudor of fourteenth. 
century nationalism. 

In referring to p. 142 on the subject of 
“capitalism” the reviewer observes that the 
author declares a distinction exists between 
medieval, Tudor, Stuart, and modern capital. 
istic forces, but does not define the difference 
in exact terms. In a discussion of Tudor ip. 
dustrial development on p. 321, the following 
sentence—“Ownership of the raw material, the 
buildings, the looms, and the capital was 
lodged in the hands of these industrialists in 
a manner which is strikingly like the factory 
system of today.’’—leaves me asking the ques. 
tions, “How similar? How different? What is 
the thirteenth-century distinction?” 

The reviewer believes that a_ textbook 
should primarily provide the student with a 
greater proportion of facts from which inter- 
pretations are drawn, rather than with inter- 
pretations having a meager support of facts, 
interesting as those interpretations may be. 
After all, interpretations are so much a part 
of the individual, in relation to selection and 
understanding of material, that it should be 
the prerogative of students to build up from 
such basic material sound interpretations of 
their own. To select pages at random: p. 297, 
How were prices “skyrocketed?” What is there 
to indicate that the national debt was “colos- 
sal?” What is there to show that Elizabeth was 
“far more concerned with the existing attitudes 
of her subjects?”—p. 359. Just what was the 
Bates Case? Why considered in Exchequer? 
What was its constitutional significance in re- 
gard to royal prerogative? What “fear of con- 
sequences” did the parliamentarians have on 
this occasion that makes the case an important 
landmark in the constitutional struggle under 
the Stuarts?—p. 644, in discussing the early 
nineteenth century “Congress System,” the 
author says, “England’s role at these confer- 
ences was not so clear or decisive as domestic 
opinion desired. In order to quiet hostile criti- 
cism at home, the British agents talked loudly 
against intervention.” What exactly was the 
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diplomacy of Castlereagh and later of Can- 
ning? How similar? How different that is to 
nineteenth century imperfect understanding? 
Why was Castlereagh a suicide? Why exoner- 
ated in the more recent examinations of the 
“Confederation of Europe” diplomacy?—p. 
219. What was the wage rate of the Statute of 
Labourers? What was the distinction between 
that which the laborer was trying to gain and 
that which the serf demanded? Did not the 
landlords who passed the law likewise evade 
the law? By the way, Trevelyan declares that 
John Ball was not a follower of Wycliffe. Was 
Tyler “incited to make a personal attack upon 
the King” or is that merely suppositional?—pp. 
415-17. Should not The Navigation Act of 
1660 be considered quite separately from that 
of the Commonwealth, inasmuch as the one 
was constitutional and the other not, since the 
Rolls of Parliament fail to record any legisla- 
tion from the time of Charles I to that of 
Charles II? Can the Acts of 1660 and 1663 be 
lumped together in one whole? Why omit the 
Act of 1673 which is likewise basic for the Old 
Colonial System? According to Beer, the in- 
vestment motive was of minor significance in 
sixteenth century colonization. That becomes 
an infinitely stronger force in late nineteenth 
century imperialism. 

The reviewer objected to lack of footnotes 
where a work consisted of so many generaliza- 
tions. The selected bibliography at the end of 
each chapter could hardly be considered a 
substitute, inasmuch as there was nothing to 
indicate whether the references had all been 
used by the author or were simply being recom- 
mended to the student. 

The rhetorical questions of the reviewer's 
first paragraph indicated her objection to a 
study of the history of any peoples from a 
provincial point of view. She believes that 
Americans should study English life by Eng- 
lish standards to grasp an English point of 
view in so far as that is possible. Reciprocally, 
English students would obtain a better under- 
standing of American life and history through 
studying American texts, despite the details of 
the Civil War and sectional conflicts. Such de- 
tails make up the warp and woof of any na- 
tional pattern. 


AVALINE FOLSOM 


State Teachers College 
Montclair, New Jersey 
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